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Alfredo Valente 





Alicia Markova and Anton Dolin in The Ballet Theatre version of Gise/le, 
masterpiece now a century old. As danced by the English ballerina, the 
title role provides the most moving experience on the ballet stage today. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


COSTUMES BY DAZIAN’S: ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS — BIOFF AND 
BROWNE AFTERMATH 


paps theatre means not only 
good art but also good business. For 


a full century since 1842 when Wolf 4} 


Dazian arrived in New York from Bo- 
hemia and opened a store devoted to 
‘fancy and dry goods’, which shortly be- 
came a true ‘Theatrical Emporium’, 
Dazian’s has supplied much of the fine 
textiles, as well as the glitter and gauze 
which have adorned the New York stage, 
providing costumes and decorations for 
every kind of theatre from Barnum’s 
American Museum to the Metropolitan 
Opera, from circus and vaudeville to 
musical comedy and legitimate. 

In the office of its present president, 
Emil Friedlander, hangs a document 
recording the fact that Henry Dazian, 
Wolf’s son, left his fortune of over a mil- 
lion dollars to be spent for the advance- 
ment of medicine. In that office also, and 
under the loving care of Mr. Friedlander, 
who enlarges it continually, is a theatre 
collection of unique interest. For the 
members of the Dazian family not only 
made money out of the theatre but have 
been theatre enthusiasts as well. Here 
are records covering decades of theatre 
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Edmund Gwenn as The Wookey, staunch 
and defiant, dares err’ itler to do his worst 
(drawing by Erie Peters). 


THE Ballet Theatre, newly taken 
under wing by S. Hurok, decked it- 
self for its third season like a bride. 
‘Something old’ were the proved 
works of the past two years and the 
fine corps de ballet. ‘Borrowed’ were 
the splendid talents of Irina Baron- 
ova and Alicia Markova, some 
needed reinforcement of soloists and 
chorus, and a Russian impress that 
has all but erased any distinctly 
American traits. Vania Psota’s S/a- 
vonika, Anton Dolin’s Princess Au- 
rora—freshly put together from 
Petipa’s Sleeping Beauty—and Blue- 
beard, an all-out extravaganza from 
the wizard hand of Michel Fokine, 
were new. And the beard, behind 
which Dolin danced his most in- 
gratiating role, was blue. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME TO 
DINNER is finding his way across 
the Atlantic in spite of bombs and 
mines. He appeared in Gothenburg 
at the State Theatre, where that dis- 
tinguished actor, Anders de Wahl, 
impersonated him with huge success. 
He is now making his holiday bow in 
London with Robert Morley of 
Oscar Wilde fame playing the enfant 
terrible of Kaufman and Hart’s imp- 
ish devising. It is rumored that the 
play’s prototype and foster parent, 
Alexander Woollcott, recently in 
London, was fearful of the Censor’s 
blue pencil, but the only reference 
‘not allowed’ was to Queen Vic- 
toria’s dying at Windsor Castle — 
for ‘after all she did in fact die at 
Osborne House’. Further London 
note: Afinogenov’s Distant Point, 
directed by André Van Gyseghem at 
the Westminster Theatre, proved to 
be both successful and tragically 
timely. The author was killed by a 
Nazi bomb in Moscow just as the 
play was being welcomed in England. 


AN ANGEL who has gained a sort 
of immortality around Broadway by 
virtue of having backed such smash 
hits as Arsenic and Old Lace, Life 
with Father, Let’s Face It!, Charley’s 
Aunt, among others, explains his 
success in terms of business, not 
theatre, acumen. In a Variety inter- 
view, Howard Cullman supplies no- 
vitiate angels with this hint: ‘I don’t 
buy U. S. Steel stock because I think 
a friend of mine would look nice 


behind the president’s desk.’ 


° 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN’S Christmas 
present to the world will be a reissue 
of his first great success, The Gold 
Rush. The house that teetered peril- 
ously on the cliff, the tragicomic 
meal with an old shoe as food, and 
all the other immortal scenes will be 
there again, revised only slightly, 
supplemented by a narrative writ- 
ten and spoken by the comedian. 
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and opera-going, photographs, programs 
(many of them with ‘costumed by Dazi- 
an’s’ on the credit page). It is no surprise 
to find enthusiastic letters from Bern- 
hardt, Salvini and other stars in the 
collection. Here, also, are costume books 
containing invaluable colored plates and 
patterns, and costumes also, although 
some of these are already on view at the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

The Dazian records demonstrate that 
a hundred years of trading in the the- 
atre’s insubstantial pageantry can under 
the right auspices prove as good a busi- 
ness as any of the less romantic and 
picturesque lines of ‘fancy and dry 
goods’. 


opopy who loves the theatre will 
N pretend to regret the verdict which 
sentenced Willie Bioff and George Browne 
to long penitentiary sentences, but the 
forcible removal of Browne from the 
theatre arena does not set the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees free of tyranny. There must be 
other influences as dangerous, if not as 
powerful as his, within the union mem- 
bership or why, after Browne’s indict- 
ment, did every representative of his 
union at the national meeting in Denver 
— over four hundred of them — vote for 
his reelection to executive office? Who 
were the four hundred men that so voted? 
Were they under compulsion? If so, what 
compulsion and from whom? Now is the 
time for every individual member of the 
locals to ask his leaders these questions 
and to insist upon an answer. The whole 
future of labor in the theatre may depend 
upon effective action at this moment. 








HOPE FOR A HARVEST 


Fredric March and Florence Eldridge consider the fruits of their native 
earth in Sophie Treadwell’s play of American life, the second offering of the 
Theatre Guild’s subscription season, staged by Lester Vail. Fredric March’s 
performance as the embittered and unsuccessful fruit-grower who has not 
only lost his hold on his actual possessions — land, income, position — but 
also his faith in himself, is finely conceived and executed. Florence Eldridge 
plays opposite him with clarity and understanding, carrying conviction for 
the theme of the play, which is expressed by a neighboring Italian farmer in 
a single sentence: ‘The land is not spoiled, the people are spoiled.’ 


Vandamm 














Fred Fehl 











DANNY KAYE, star of Let’s Fade [t!, inducts himself into the army in about 
fourteen words of straight English and a torrent of gibberish and gesture. 





Hectic Holiday 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


rom Thanksgiving onward Broadway vibrated with feverish 

life. Never was a holiday season more hectically gay. Pushing 
crowds, heavily sprinkled with khaki and blue, choked the streets and 
wandered in and out of theatre and cinema lobbies. While above the 
din of traffic and the sparkle of electric signs the Times Building 
spelled in letters of light news of battle, disaster and sudden death, the 
people in the streets milled about in a loud, restless search for diver- 
sion. And the merchants of dreams were there to provide it. The thea- 
tres presented their gayest wares — musicals, farces, nonsense and 
light comedies were in the ascendant. There was also, occasionally, 
something solid for those who like nourishing as well as tasty fare. 

Leading the band came Danny Kaye in Let’s Face It!, a khaki 
playboy with an immortal comic mask, infinitely malleable, wide- 
mouthed, large-eyed, broad in the ear, with hands as eloquent and pre- 
cise as his torrential speech. Vinton Freedley was the first legitimate 
producer to move into a training camp for his setting. Hollywood has 
for some time been swarming all over the preparedness map from air 
fields to cantonments and navy yards, but so far the war in the theatre 
has been a pretty serious affair devoted to ideas and civilian reaction. 
With the advent of the Freedley musical with Cole Porter songs, a 
book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields, and Harry Horner’s decor, the 
sight — so familiar during the last war — of boys in uniform pleas- 
antly and inaccurately mixed up with pretty chorus girls and spirited 
leading ladies has reappeared. Let’s Face It! makes use of an old plot in 
a new setting, bringing three disillusioned wives on their ‘cradlesnatch- 
ing’ mission to a camp of draftees. The complications are self-evident 
and of the usual farce-comedy type, but they provide Eve Arden, 
Mary Jane Walsh and Edith Meiser with opportunities for their in- 
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Let’s Face It! 




















High Kickers 


Blithe Spirit 
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dividual, coruscating humor and they also give a sufficiently elastic 
frame for the required song and dance numbers. 

Particularly the plot provides a setting for Danny Kaye, who rises 
on this occasion to a deserved stardom. Last year his Tchaikowsky 
number in Lady in the Dark stopped the show. Now he holds centre 
stage with an opportunity to show his versatility in song and in per- 
formance, as well as in his own style of dexterous and lightning-swift 
patter. His special numbers in this, as in his previous appearances, are 
written for him by Sylvia Fine (Mrs. Kaye) and Max Liebman, and 
they prove a roaring delight not only to those who like to laugh but 
also to everyone who finds a special kind of pleasure in skilful and 
polished workmanship. His ‘Melody in Four F’ is particularly effec- 
tive since its crack-brained double-talk calls for all-out cooperation 
from Danny’s mobile face, quick-silver hands and plastic body. His 
comic attack is in the old tradition of clowns and mountebanks of all 
time. He reaches out to each individual in the audience and shares 
with him his own incredulous delight in the absurdity and joy of 
living. 

Sophie Tucker, a veteran of Tony Pastor’s and the now almost leg- 
endary vaudeville world, has the same intimate contact with her listen- 
ers, but her exchange is limited to one implication, one idea. George 
Jessel’s High Kickers provides plenty of opportunity for her to strut 
her stuff. Like Al Jolson on his return to the stage last year, Mr. Jessel 
has looked back on the old days when troupers were really troupers, 
and found them good. Around the fortunes of a traveling revue, com- 
plete with chorus, dancers, strip-tease and Sophie Tucker, a musical 
comedy, mainly in the phallic mode, has been concocted by a number 
of cooks including Bert Kalmar, Harry Ruby and Jessel himself. Betty 
Bruce does some lovely dances, George Jessel some reminiscent take- 
offs, but it is Miss Tucker who dominates the show with a couple of 
songs in her typically robust and earthy vein, a proof that the last of 
the ‘red-hot Mammas’ is still going strong. 

Comedy without benefit of music but with a plentiful supply of wit 
and ectoplasmic charm received a notable addition when Noel Co- 
ward’s Blithe Spirit floated into town under John C. Wilson’s produc- 
ing and directorial guidance. Nothing could be more insubstantial than 
this playful excursion into psychical research, and nothing more ami- 
ably diverting. Mr. Coward has caught an absurd idea on the wing, 
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BROADWAY IN REVIEW 
whipped it into three acts of madly silly foolery and presented it with 


all the flourish of expert showmanship. His ‘improbable farce’ has im- 
agination, horseplay and constant verbal fireworks, and only a few dull 
spots to mar its scintillating surface. Beginning with a spiritualistic 
seance conducted in the home of an English novelist in search of local 
color for a story, the plot presents the predicament of a man who in- 
advertently brings the ghost of his first wife back to the home where 
his second wife is now ensconced. As a result he finds himself involved 
in an involuntary and highly fantastic form of bigamy. 

All this frothy nonsense is made engaging by a cast which has Cllif- 
ton Webb as the novelist, Peggy Wood as his solid and fairly acidu- 
lous second wife (who also, before long, becomes a ghost), and Leonora 
Corbett, new to the Broadway stage, as a highly personable, vixenish, 
but definitely blithe ‘materialization.’ The part of the medium, Ma- 
dame Arcati, interpreted in England by Margaret Rutherford, is 
played to the hilt, and occasionally a bit over, by Mildred Natwick. 
The role requires a neat combination of metaphysical pretent’ »usness 
and the hearty manner and trite vocabulary of a Girl Scout leader, 
and this Miss Natwick succeeds very happily in giving. She slashes 
into the role with large gestures, with a voice that leaps from register 
to register, with swinging strides, abrupt movements and sudden ex- 
plosions. It is caricature rather than comment, but as such makes for 
laughter by its very exaggerations. 

More laughter is for sale with that pleasant packet labeled Funior 
Miss produced by Max Gordon which the New Yorker has dispatched, 
a welcome Christmas gift to Broadway. It seems likely that the youth- 
ful Judy will join the older members of the New Yorker family, Sister 
Eileen, Father Day, Mr. and Mrs. North, Pal Joey and their respective 
households, as a favorite of the theatregoing public, for Sally Benson’s 
sketches have been turned into sound theatre stuff by Jerome Cho- 
dorov and Joseph Fields of My Sister Eileen fame. Mr. and Mrs. 
Graves are seen here, as in the stories, struggling with the problem of 
surviving the impact of their growing young. Lois is as shrilly adoles- 
cent and Judy as disarmingly imaginative as they are in print. Moss 
Hart has directed the adventures of this Alice in the Wonderland of 
her own making with amiable understanding, and finds in Patricia 
Peardon a satisfying Judy. This young actress, fresh from radio, has a 
gentle authority and an enviable presence on the stage. Her friend 
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Funior Miss 




















The Land Is 
Bright 
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Fuffy, with her forward-thrust face, half shut eyes and cracking voice, 
is a good comic foil, reminding the observer that clowns are born as 
well as made, and that Lenore Lonergan, seen on Broadway as the in- 
sufferable youngster in The Philadelphia Story, is one of them. The 
elders in this tale of ’teen adventure play up very generously to the 
younger fry, Philip Ober in particular sustaining as the father the on- 
slaught of Judy’s more potent imaginings with amiable patience. 


One of the most important openings in a month of many events was 
another Max Gordon offering, The Land Is Bright, a play that com- 
bined once more those two outstanding collaborators, George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Add Jo Mielziner as designer, Irene Sharaff for 
costumes and a formidable cast including Martha Sleeper, Ralph 
Theadore, Phyllis Povah, Arnold Moss, and twenty-six more of similar 
calibre, and the makings of a notable occasion are in hand. The play is 
a study of the American scene which, coming from the authors of so 
many essays in Americana, promised well. Nor were the playwrights 
niggardly of plot, events, characters and climaxes. Almost everything 
happens: the first two acts end with shootings, the last with war’s 
alarms. The fortunes of the Kincaid family are traced from the mo- 
ment when, in the fabulous 9o’s, the old brigand, founder of the clan, 
sells his only daughter to an impoverished (and of course degenerate) 
nobleman, through the wild days of post-war inflation, bootlegging and 
gangsterism, when a daughter of the clan (now as degenerate as the 
first-act nobleman) lets a mobster into the house and thereby effects, 
unwittingly, the murder of her brother, to the last act when all these 
diverse elements are brought together and finally saved by the purify- 
ing effect of the present war. 

It is a play of events and pasteboard people. Every one of the inci- 
dents and even the characters might easily be found recorded in the 
memoirs and memories of America’s first families, yet all this possible 
authenticity does not make The Land Is Bright seem real. The char- 
acters are not felt as people, only as pawns in an exciting game of 
make-believe. Mr. Kaufman knows how to play that game with con- 
summate skill, but he plays it best when the figures he moves about on 
his chess boards are the gaily comic and caricatured creatures of such 
farces as The Man Who Came to Dinner or Fune Moon. The Land Is 
Bright is not meant to be a caricature. Its intent is presumably to pre- 
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sent the mores of typical American millionaires, but the net result is 
an ingenious, swift-moving melodrama which derives its precedents 
not from life but from the stage. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, took well worn stage-stuff and in- 
fused it with so incredible a life that his blood-stained creations seem 
like human beings today, three hundred years after he imagined them. 
Macbeth is so vivid a personality, thanks to Shakespeare’s words, that 
people can solemnly argue the irrelevant question whether Maurice 
Evans is tall enough to impersonate him. The only point that matters 
actually is that the actor who plays him must have spiritual stature 
to encompass the awful portrait of a man struggling in the quagmire of 
duplicity and blood-guilt even though he knows that every effort only 
hastens his inevitable doom. 

Margaret Webster has again directed Mr. Evans’ latest revival, 
and Judith Anderson has come from Hollywood to attack that ulti- 
mate challenge to an actress’ powers — the role of Lady Macbeth. 
The resultant production, costumed by Lemuel Ayers and set by 
Samuel Leve on a fixed forestage with changing backdrops and inset 
pieces, is well paced and absorbing throughout. Miss Webster has 
handled certain scenes particularly effectively, especially the very diffi- 
cult ones involving the Weird Sisters. She stages the second interview, 
the one which occurs immediately after the banquet, as a projection of 
Macbeth’s fevered brain. The play is provided with a complete score 
by Lehman Engel and has plenty of vigorous movement progressing 
swiftly from the first ‘All Hail!’ of the witches to the final heart-shak- 
ing moment when Birnam Wood actually does come to Dunsinane. 

Macbeth, for all its effectiveness as stagecraft, is less complex both 
in plot and in psychological content than the other great tragedies, and 
for this reason is more nearly within Mr. Evans’ scope. His vocal man- 
nerisms are also less evident in a play that only occasionally indulges 
in those long lyric passages which he is apt to intone with too marked 
and too monotonous a beat. He does not, however, give the play its 
full weight of terror. The epic grandeur with which Shakespeare has 
clothed Macbeth’s dark course is not there. But he does give it consist- 
ency. His Macbeth is a tortured man, driven into a corner by the forces 
he has aroused, hag-ridden by his ambition and his fear, fighting with 
the fierce courage of despair. He is at his best, as is also Miss Ander- 
son, in the scene that follows the murder of Duncan. And what a scene 
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it is — writing to make each particular hair stand on end. 

Lady Macbeth is not a new role for Miss Anderson. She played it 
in London a few years ago and has given it much careful thought. Her 
anguish of fatigue after the banquet; her broken, shattered gestures, 
her uncertain walk, her white face and outstretched hands — palms 
down, long fingers outspread and curved back — in the sleep-walking 
scene are well observed and admirably projected. She is less successful 
in establishing a line and mood for her first scene. A power, a daemonic 
drive must inhabit a woman who could so urge her husband to deeds of 
betrayal and horror. Surely there is something primitive and violent 
about Lady Macbeth. Miss Anderson’s manner as well as her costume 
and the arrangement of her hair in the opening moments of the play 
suggest an ambitious modern matron, not a ruthless being, daughter 
of violence, of blood-feuds and battle. Once the play is well launched, 
however, Miss Anderson takes possession of the role and gives it an 
authoritative and moving interpretation. 


The Theatre Guild’s second production of the subscription season 
deals with the American scene, as does The Land Is Bright, but in a 
very different manner. Sophie Treadwell’s Hope for a Harvest is simple 
in structure, thoughtful, deeply felt. It is a play for those who see the 
theatre in other terms than fireworks, who can contemplate character, 
milieu and event and follow an idea with as much enthusiasm as they 
give to the disentangling of a murder clue. The Corn Is Green is such a 
play and Claudia, and now Hope for a Harvest joins the list with ma- 
terial even more pertinent for America today. What is happening to 
the American stock which once owned and developed the land? Where 
is our mechanized civilization leading us? What channels are there for 
living, what hope for a harvest? These are the questions to which Miss 
Treadwell has given valid dramatic form by embodying them in a 
group of characters that demand attention and evoke sympathy and 
by weaving them into a plot that has humor and tenderness. 

Fredric March gives an understanding portrait of an all too typi- 
cal American, once a prosperous fruit grower, now fallen on evil days, 
who is eking out a meagre living by operating a filling station on the 
edge of the run-down family ranch. Florence Eldridge plays the part of 
his cousin whose return from a war-riven Europe to the home of her 
childhood precipitates events. They carry the brunt of the action with 
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THE LAND IS BRIGHT 


George S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber, whose Royal Family, Dinner at Eight 
and other plays made theatre and box-office history, join once more under 
Max Gordon’s banner in a triple-barreled drama of American life, full of 
exciting incident and sardonic comment. A ‘palatial residence’ on Fifth 
Avenue is the setting, devised by Jo Mielziner, for the action which stretches 
from 1890 to 1941. In the first scene Ralph Theadore as Lacy Kincaid is seen 
entertaining his former mining cronies and fellow racketeers (played by Jack 
Hartley, Grover Burgess and Roderick Maybee) in the elegant drawing-room 
which his ill- gotten millions have permitted him to stock with incredibly 
hideous treasure. Lacy Kincaid, who founds the family fortune on large- scale 
robbery and double dealing, sets the pace for the succeeding generations 

all exploiters and wasters in their own right. World catastrophe finally brings 
them to their senses and makes possible the hope implied in the play’s title. 


Lucas and Monroe 




















Fred Fehl 
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Judy’s mother and father, played by Philip Ober and Barbara Robbins, view 
their daughter’s meditations with alarm in Funior Miss. Below, Patricia 
Peardon as Judy and Lenore Lonergan as Fuffy exchange confidences. 
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the assistance of Alan Reed whose appearance in the second act as an 
expansive, lusty Italian market-gardener gives a needed fillip to the 
play. A young romance threads its way through a plot which is mainly 
concerned with ideas. It has however a special warmth and enthusi- 
asm of its own; it is soundly presented and well worth the attention of 
those who like substance as well as surface in their theatre. 

Theatre and Spring Again have more of the latter than of the for- 
mer. They are typical products of the show-factory, tailored to fit some 
amiable actors and aimed merely at whiling away an idle evening. 
Theatre is attributed to the joint efforts of Guy Bolton and Somerset 
Maugham from whose novel it is derived, but the cut and thrust of 
Maugham’s wit is singularly lacking nor is his effective story-telling 
much in evidence. Cornelia Otis Skinner, usually seen alone upon the 
stage, surrounds herself here with a full quota of actors including 
Arthur Margetson as the husband and leading man in the play. Miss 
Skinner is good to look at and has an expert way with epigrams, toss- 
ing them off with a neat twist and shrug, like an accomplished dart 
player sure of hitting the bull’s-eye. Her speech comes trippingly 
from her tongue, but it seems to emanate neither from her mind nor 
her heart. The resulting coldness is not inappropriate for the heroine 
of Theatre, an actress whose real life is on the stage and whose private 
life is mainly sham. The only trouble is that Miss Skinner fails to in- 
terest the audience in her actress’ efforts to prove that her charms are 
still intact nor does she succeed in conveying the idea that Julia Lam- 
bert is really a great actress. The wisecracks and pseudo-sophistication 
with which this play is embroidered seem echoes from another age and 
do not compensate for the emptiness of the whole effort. 

Spring Again, by Isabel Leighton and Bertram Bloch, though 
equally unimportant in theme, presents two ingratiating actors in a 
vehicle which though mild is at least merry. Grace George as a grand- 
mother in revolt against a lifetime of servitude to the memory of her 
husband’s distinguished father — a stern-faced Civil War general — 
finds herself involved in writing a debunking radio script about the old 
boy while her husband, who could be no other than C. Aubrey Smith, 
of towering form and jutty eyebrows, goes about innocently unveiling 
statues to the defunct hero. It is not until the last act when Joseph Bu- 
loff, as a movie magnate bent on buying up the general, bursts onto the 
scene that anything like theatre happens. Then the whole affair sud- 
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denly comes into focus as a riotous short. Buloff with his own special 
mixture of characterization and caricature confronts the gentle, elderly 
lady, beruffled, dainty and indifferent, who refuses to sell on any terms. 
The resulting conflict is diverting and serves to give spice to an amiable 
if not excitin gz evening. 


Other New Plays 


Two other comedies starring first-line actresses came and went 
with disconcerting speed: The Walrus and the Carpenter, by A. N. Lang- 
ley, with Pauline Lord as the flustered mother of a distraught and un- 
attractive household, and Ring Around Elizabeth, by Charles Arm- 
strong, with Jane Cowl doing all that could be done to make an amus- 
ing episode into something more substantial. These plays only proved 
what is already beyond dispute, that the theatre has talents of the 
first order which are being wasted for want of proper material. Less to 
be regretted was the swift demise of such plays as Little Dark Horse 
which Theresa Helburn translated from the French by André Bira- 
beau and which in English proved both disillusioning and distasteful ; 
The Man with Blond Hair by Norman Krasna, an improbable tale con- 
cerning a Nazi who escapes from a Canadian camp and is protected 
and, of course, converted by a Jewish family in the Bronx; and The 
Seventh Trumpet, by Charles Rann Kennedy, a long-winded sermon 
without theatrical raison d’étre. Two other plays deserve more than 
the mere mention they can get here: Walk Into My Parlor by Alexan- 
der Greendale, produced by Luther Greene, and Frank Gabrielson’s 
The Days of Our Youth, produced by the Studio Theatre under Erwin 
Piscator’s aegis. Both Greendale and Gabrielson have had some en- 
couragement in the way of praise and prizes from those who knew their 
work, but these productions were their first opportunity to test their 
plays in action. It is only by experience of this kind that the new play- 
wrights so greatly needed in the theatre today will be developed. These 
plays are therefore doubly welcome both for their present pleasures 
and their future promise. 
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C. AUBREY SMITH, doyen of the English and American stage and Holly- 


wood, in Spring Again, genial comedy co-starring Grace George. 
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| THE RINGLEADERS of the incredible band of preps and junior misses 

| who charge through George Abbott’s Best Foot Forward are seen here, in Jo - 
Mielziner’s dorm-room set, attempting to assist a couple of comparative 
oldsters in their efforts to extricate themselves from an incomprehensible im- 
broglio. The squadron of players, reading from left to right, are Jack Jordan, 
Jr., Maureen Cannon, Victoria Schools, Kenneth Bowers, June Allyson, 
Rosemary Lane, Marty May, Gil Stratton, Jr. and Vincent York. 
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Wartime Theatre 


As the Playgoer Sees It 


ASHLEY DUKES 


N°: that we stand in the third year, any student of British social 
life can form his clear impression of what has happened to our 
stage. He remembers for himself the first shock that brought every 
kind of entertainment to an end; the withdrawal of the police ban 
and the welcome to the earliest pioneers of reopening; their persever- 
ance under blackout conditions through weeks and months of quiet 
nights; the far-from-normal appearance of normality in the winter 
and spring of 1940, with a steady increase of musical shows and a thin 
response to revivals of last season’s plays; the Norwegian warning and 
a second closing as the guns came nearer across France; a hesitant and 
scattered reopening for a month or two, then another closing that 
seemed final as the long air battle began; the general reversion to 
matinees and lunchtime performances; the wrecking period when 
owners looked every morning to see if their theatres were still there; 
the gradual emergence of one show here and there as nights grew 
quieter and days longer; the return to ordinary hours and the flourish- 
ing summer season of 1941, assisted for a time by the knowledge that 
the war was elsewhere; autumn uncertainties about evening hours and 
the blackout public; until the tale, though far from ended and subject 
to a repetition of some or all of its chapters, is brought down to the 
year-end and early winter of today. 

All this is written plainly on the theatre of London’s West End, 
but actually it is the general experience in cities and towns of any size. 
Provincial houses known to road companies for generations have been 
‘blitzed’, and repertory managements in places like Birmingham, 
Liverpool and Manchester have been hit hard enough to make them 
close for the duration, though nobody will say for good. The total 
possibilities of playgoing are reduced by a third, and the audience 
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drops to a sixth or a seventh for reasons of evacuation and lack of 
leisure; so it is not hard to see that the stage must live on half-business 
as a whole, and at a time when living costs have risen and the cost of 
seats moves downward where it moves at all. We used, in the early 
1920’s, to think financial inflation good for all entertainment; but the 
rationing of clothes and commodities has reminded people with money 
to spend that they are expressly asked to save it. The few who buy 
cherries or strawberries at the equivalent of a dollar a pound will not 
spend that sum on a theatre ticket or a book, though they spend twice 
the sum on a meal and twice as much again on a dinner-dance; but this 
was always so, the consumer-leopard does not change his spots in any 
war. The working, saving citizen desiring to hold on to what remains 
of European culture buys cheap books and cheap seats for concerts 
and plays, and thinks them over well before and after the money is 
spent. In the movies also, he insists on value and maintains a standard 
accordingly. What happens on a stage or screen is much more of an 
event than ever to the individual spectator. Nothing, actually, can be 
uneventful in his strange world. 

But since few playgoers at this time can look far beyond their own 
immediate section of city or country, we should try to form a general 
picture of what has happened to dramatic entertainment. This in- 
cludes not only the West End of London and the road companies 
sent out from it, but the Old Vic and Sadlers’ Wells and the new group 
of subsidized companies allied with them, the many surviving ‘reps’ 
in smaller towns, the one-night companies who travel hopefully from 
place to place with all their outfit packed on a van and touring car, 
and the amateur societies and groups who still contrive to carry on, 
heaven knows how, presenting whatever ancient copyright plays they 
can hire with whatever scene and costumes they can beg or borrow. 
Let us take a look at them all, with an understanding of the difficulties 
they have to contend with. 

West End of London. The country-dweller in town for a night or 
two, the officer or soldier taking out his girl, and the surviving City 
man or West End business man with a home in the metropolitan area 
determine how many playhouses shall remain open, at what hours 
they shall play, and what sort of entertainment they shall provide. 
Saturday matinee is now the best house of the week; and from this 
we should judge that a working population of every sort is released 
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at Saturday noon and reinforced by the week-enders, the day visitors 
to London and the populace of the outer suburbs known as ‘shoppers’ 
who would spend the money on lingerie if they could but since under 
rationing they cannot, spend it on the theatre. Between them they 
storm the box-offices of theatres between 1:30 and 2:30 on each Satur- 
day, leaving them in comparative calm for the rest of the week. 
Nobody, by the way, has ever discovered what happens to playgoers 
when they are not engaged in the act of playgoing; but it is believed 
that they like making a journey in pursuit of their pastime. They 
seldom patronize their local theatre, wherever it happens to be. They 
enjoy the discomfort of reaching their goal even more than the com- 
fort when they attain it. In the evening they eat considerable meals 
somewhere in the vicinity of their playhouse; but in going to the 
Saturday matinee (on which the theatre is supposed to live) they will 
endure every hardship including the loss of lunch, which they make 
good by drinking gallons of tea in the theatre itself, in cups and from 
trays perched on their knees. The West End theatre, taking it all in 
all, has done pretty creditably since the beginning of this war. I 
was in one of its playhouses on the September afternoon — it was a 
Saturday matinee — when the attack on London started in earnest. 
Just as we left the theatre the sirens were heard. Three hours later the 
all-clear was given, but in the interval part of dockland and the East 
End had been destroyed. From the roof of the Dorchester in Park 
Lane we could see, in early evening and by daylight, a ring of fires 
from north to south extending over five or six miles at least. This was 
the theatre afternoon of two normal playgoers: we had paid for our 
seats at a West End show and had not foreseen the epilogue. 

This West End, manning its stage again at every respite in the 
physical struggle, has owed much to a small group of producing mana- 
gers and actors, among whom Bronson Albery, John Gielgud and 
Emlyn Williams stand out clearly. New plays have been so few as to 
be negligible, but Behrman’s No Time for Comedy has achieved what 
is now called a ‘pre-war run’ at the Haymarket. Herbert Farjeon’s 
little revues have lived up to the times. The producers of ballet have 
discovered that it need be neither a form of art in Diaghilev’s under- 
standing of the words, nor be presented on his scale and with his costs. 
All sorts of ballet, good and bad, large and small, have found support, 
and more perhaps than is consistently given to all sorts of plays. 
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The more adventurous playhouses like the Gate and Westminster are 
either roofless or closed; the Mercury has scarcely been opened since 
the first war winter. But much remains of the theatre tradition where 
London is concerned: its survival capacity never fails to astonish. 

Road Companies. Theatre in the cities of Britain has always de- 
pended on two factors: purchasing power in the audience and ‘names’ 
among the artists. The money is now there, and nobody with a knowl- 
edge of our war industries could doubt it. People can find their way to 
theatres in provincial cities under all conditions of blackout, but they 
ask beforehand to know what they are going to see. ‘Names’ are the 
most convenient form of indication. Hence actors of the Gielgud class 
can go out with certainty of success. They can ally themselves either 
with the name of Shakespeare or Chekhov or Shaw (this last alliance is 
invaluable to Vivien Leigh touring in The Doctor’s Dilemma and 
breaking every record in the larger cities at this moment). ‘Names’ 
are, however, essential, and it is hard to secure a theatre of any im- 
portance without them. The exceptions are theatres of the eastern 
coastal areas, dependent on the fortune of war from night to night. 
Here any company with young talent can get a footing. 

Subsidized road companies are a new and rather important devel- 
opment of our stage. In some ways they recall the efforts of WPA in 
America during the years from 1936 to 1939, though they employ only 
a fraction of the number of people. The Old Vic and Sadlers’ Wells 
stand naturally at the head of them: these companies were subsidized 
even before the war through their exemption from tax — an advantage 
increasing their weekly receipts by one-sixth — and their endowment 
by various bodies classified as London charities. They are now further 
endowed by the Board of Education through CEMA (Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and the Arts), which gives them a weekly 
guarantee against loss in the shape of a fixed agreed sum, seldom 
drawn upon by the more important units like the Vic-Wells. Wisely, 
CEMA restricts this backing to the provinces and will have nothing 
to do with London preliminary seasons, which are a risk in themselves 
but one that private managements will willingly undertake. Beside 
road companies occupying a theatre or hall for a whole week at a time, 
CEMA supports a group of minor road companies playing once, 
twice or three times in each place. 

Repertory Theatres. All the more important of these have been 
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WOLFGANG ROTH, whose imaginative project for Li/iom is shown here, 
developed his very special talents in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. He 
worked for Piscator in Berlin, was designer and technician at the Corso 
Theatre in Ziirich, has been art director for two motion pictures and has 
recently worked in summer theatres here. 
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LEO KERZ is one of the many theatre talents that the war has brought to e 
America to enrich the stream of its creative life. He is a young German who 

has designed and directed in Berlin, Prague, Amsterdam, Cape Town and 

Johannesburg, where /” Spite of It All, shown above, was given in 1940 by 

the Pioneer Theatre; H. Basner, director. 
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obliterated for the time being. There remain, in the smaller towns 
which have escaped bombing, units operating with the help of old 
dramatic copyrights of the past twenty years. They are subject to 
occupational difficulties of the West End and road companies — but 
that is a story that must be withheld until we talk of wartime theatre 
from the backstage angle. These repertory theatres have the advan- 
tage of a regular playgoing public built up over a period of years. They 
are exploited in many towns by shrewd businessmen who have no 
special theatre interest apart from the law of supply and demand. 
The chief difficulty of repertory in the British town or city lies in the 
immediate future of dramatic copyright — the former material has 
been used up in weekly performance and there is no new material to 
take its place. The companies are recruited from the small reserves 
available when the Old Vic, the West End and road companies and 
the ENSA (army) companies have made their choice of artists. It is no 
longer possible to make contracts with artists to ‘dress themselves’ 
for the stage, which has been an old custom in repertory. A clothes 
rationing scheme covers the whole theatrical profession, and coupons 
are drawn to meet the requirements of each individual production. No 
coupons are available for any play which can be otherwise dressed 
(for instance, by hire). Unless new plays should become available, the 
extinction of the repertories can be foreseen. 

Army Companies. The organization called ENSA and financed 
from the proceeds of Army canteens is responsible for most of the 
entertainment of troops in camp. Concert parties of vaudeville charac- 
ter are its chief working material, but companies are also formed to 
play popular successes up and down the country. One of the difficul- 
ties of casting regular theatre productions is that many of the artists 
are ‘working for ENSA’; and while there is no sort of rivalry between 
civilian and military entertainment in the field of audiences, there is 
natural competition for players and plays. 

Barn Companies. This is a reasonable name for the dramatic units 
operating in churches, halls and schools, mostly under CEMA guaran- 
tee. They include two companies of Pilgrim Players in whose repertory 
religious drama is foremost, and their personnel is formed of players 
willing to accept working conditions below those of any recognized 
(say Equity) standard. Artists like these club together for their living, 
and are transported by car and lorry from place to place to meet 
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engagements. They live an individual life of their own, and they would 
not object to the designation of semi-amateurs, the more so because 
they rely for the bulk of their receipts on collections taken from the 
audience after an appeal from the stage. 

Amateur Drama. The activities of societies have not ceased. 
Amateur drama goes on, though it is restricted by clothes rationing 
and a hundred other difficulties from the stage end. Authors have 
helped by placing their copyrights at the disposal of amateur units 
on terms suitable to the emergency. The choice of plays depends on 
the number of parts to be played by men of military age and the hope 
of filling them. 


The Road 
An Audience Waiting 


HARRY FORWOOD 


Fr time to time, and not altogether for the exclusive mercenary 
motives that Broadway is readiest to comprehend, a star or pro- 
ducer with a hit play in New York observes these United States as 
something other than a vast space containing a dozen, or a score, of 
cities where supplementary pay dirt awaits his deft spade. It would 
not be quite in the interests of accuracy to depict Broadway as a milieu 
in which these noble exceptions actually jostle each other in philan- 
thropic shoals. The ratio is possibly one to five hundred. 

Katharine Cornell should be accounted one of these unconquerable 
eccentrics. We owe our benedictions to such other hardy contempo- 
raries as Helen Hayes, the Lunts, Maurice Evans and, of course, ante- 
cedent regulars like Walter Hampden. Who among the producers? 
Well, the list contains one bold name — Oscar Serlin. There are others, 
no doubt. While reflecting on who they might be, let us examine Mr. 
Serlin. 

Appraised by accepted standards, he is largely on the fantastic 
side. As producer of Clarence Day’s Life with Father, which Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse dramatized to stand as the most ingratiat- 
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ing and phenomenal hit of a generation, Mr. Serlin should be pre- 
occupied solely with grosses — of which there have been $4,000,000 
to date. The original company, now in its third year at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, has yielded better than half that total income; 
two road companies have produced the remainder in about equal 
shares. 

But Mr. Serlin is, instead, 100 percent stage-struck. He would 
rather see a play, or contrive to propel someoneelse to a play, than cast 
amorous eyes at a treasurer’s report. It is a professional naiveté to 
which he clings stubbornly. The success of Life with Father has only 
served to intensify his instinct for artless pursuit of such ambitions. 

The major Serlin aspiration, as nearly as anyone can unravel it, 
is to get the theatre — or, at least, that small part of the theatre that 
he has anything to do with — so ordered that as many people as pos- 
sible, in as many places as possible, may see good actors in good plays 
as often as possible. That doubtless has been the dream of every con- 
scientious producer who ever ‘rared’ back expansively with a hit. As a 
practical realization, unfortunately, it has been observed oftenest in 
absentia. Mr. Serlin, albeit visionary, is an aggressive individual. 

He was not long in deciding that Life with Father was a play that 
the drama-dieted hinterland must have every reasonable opportunity 
to see. He believed that hundreds of thousands of playgoers would be 
happier, and richer, and stauncher pillars of the theatre to come, if 
they could see Life with Father. He even rationalized it down to the 
point of their being better citizens for seeing it! That’s the way his 
mind works when he sees a play done to his taste. 

When he found himself unable to arrive at a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the United Booking Office, Mr. Serlin, with that naive in- 
ability to understand the impossible, sat down to ponder the alterna- 
tives to this automatic closure of so many inviting doors. The booking 
office, which takes for its services a percentage of the theatre’s portion 
of profits, controls through franchise, or exclusive booking contracts, 
the majority of available legitimate theatres regularly visited by road 
shows playing across the country. Mr. Serlin coolly turned to William 
Fields, of the Playwrights’ Producing Company, whose knowledge of 
the hinterland — and widespread acquaintance therein — is probably 
without equal in the legitimate theatre field. 

Given carte blanche, Mr. Fields was directed to ‘send our two road 
companies of Life with Father to every town and hamlet in America 
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that hasn’t been getting the chance to see first-class plays. Offer any 
terms that you consider fair to them and to us. If we overestimate 
their hunger for real theatre, we may only break even in some places. 
In other places we may even lose a little. But let’s start re-creating 
the road audience that Broadway has kept disappointing for the past 
twenty years!’ 

The resulting flurry of direct bookings, to which months of inten- 
sive labor were devoted, already has become one of the legends of the 
theatre world. The two road companies of Life with Father, one 
headed by Dorothy Gish and Louis Calhern, the other by Percy 
Waram and Margalo Gillmore, have been sent forth on transconti- 
nental tours that will keep them performing continuously until next 
summer. Additional bookings will not be sought or accepted before 
mid-1942. 

Every tradition-bound producer in New York is following the 
experiment with avidity, for paths now have been opened for touring 
productions that heretofore existed only as lines on maps. Sporadic 
efforts, and successful ones, have been made in past years, in opening 
up new road show routes. Tobacco Road, to name one example, has 
played scores of engagements arranged by its own traveling repre- 
sentatives as well as those obtained through the United Booking Office. 
The Green Pastures likewise followed that procedure six or seven years 
ago. None within memory, however, has undertaken to set up a 
year’s tour entirely independent of the booking office. 

With the right attraction to offer, it is not impossible to find ample 
and responsive audiences in more than 400 American towns and cities. 
The Life with Father companies already have some 130 on their routes. 
An examination of the 1940 census will disclose that there are 213 
towns in the United States with populations ranging from 25,000 to 
50,000; 107 with populations between 50,000 and 100,000; 55 between 
100,000 and 250,000; 23 between 250,000 and 500,000; nine between 
s00,000 and one million, and five with populations exceeding one 
million. 

Is it too optimistic to assume that the 213 towns are potential 
one-night stands? That the 50,000-to-100,000 populations of the 107 
towns are assuredly ready to support at least two performances of 
something far above average; the 55 towns, three performances; the 23, 
four performances; the nine, one-week engagements, and the five a 
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minimum of three- to four-week engagements? The total runs to goo 
performances. 

The road will not — cannot, to be sanguine about it — disappear 
as a vital complement of Broadway as long as economic necessity and 
social propensity foster communal life. Mr. Serlin’s concern in meeting 
the challenge of an antiquated and apathetic attitude toward the 
hundred million drama-hungry residents of those outlying communi- 
ties proves, if we require reminding, that any genuinely meritorious 
production (provided it may be feasibly trouped) has more than two 
years’ consecutive playing time awaiting it outside New York City. 

The careful preparation of such routes involves direct bookings 
with responsible local sponsors in the majority of cases. Where ‘legiti- 
mate’ facilities are not available, it involves the utilization of munic- 
ipal auditoriums, colleges and universities, motion picture houses and 
public halls. 

One of the most impressive achievements of the Life with Father 
booking campaign has been the breaking down of traditional rivalries 
between stage and screen interests. In nearly two score cities where 
other theatres were non-existent or unavailable, arrangements were 
made to present the Clarence Day comedy hit on the stages of motion 
picture emporia operated by five separate chains. This feat promises to 
open wide to legitimate fare of proven calibre a hitherto jealously 
closed domain. 

Mr. Serlin’s touring productions are playing RKO theatres in 
Providence, R. I., Lowell, Mass., Syracuse, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., 
Columbus, Ohio, Cedar Rapids, Ia., Davenport, Ia., Waterloo, Ia., 
and Sioux City, Ia. The Butterfield Circuit (Paramount) of Michigan 
is opening its houses to Life with Father in Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Saginaw, Flint, Jackson and Ann Arbor. The 
Minnesota Amusement Company (Paramount), operating houses in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas, will play host to Father in 
Rochester, Duluth and Sioux Falls, S. D., and in Fargo and Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

Winston-Salem, Greensboro, Durham, Raleigh, Charlotte, and 
Asheville, N. C., and Columbia, Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C., 
will be played in houses operated by Southern Attractions (Para- 
mount). Under auspices of the Interstate Circuit of Texas, the Broad- 
way comedy will temporarily displace Hollywood artifacts in such 
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southwestern strongholds as Tyler, Houston, San Antonio, Austin, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Abilene, E] Paso, Amarillo and Wichita Falls, Tex. 
There are at least a dozen other cities in which the film temples will be 
occupied under protocols with independent owners and operators. 

Special emphasis has been placed on engagements in college and 
university theatres and auditoriums, in consequence of Mr. Serlin’s 
and Mr. Fields’ mutual belief that these institutions by themselves 
can, with organization, provide an entirely new national circuit for 
high-type dramatic offerings. The Playwrights’ Producing Company, 
at Mr. Fields’ instigation, financed a private survey of this field during 
the past summer and found it to be an eminently promising network of 
playable ‘time’. 

Life with Father will be performed during the coming year at such 
institutions as the University of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., Indiana 
University at Bloomington, Ind., Purdue University at Lafayette, 
Ind., Southern Illinois Normal College at Carbondale, Ill., Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia, Kan., the University of Missis- 
sippi at University, Miss., Louisiana State Normal College at Nachi- 
toches, La., and Oklahoma A. & M. College at Stillwater, Okla. 

The municipal auditoriums in which Life with Father, more than 
any other play in touring history, has eagerly been proffered shelter 
include those at Trenton, N. J., St. Paul, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., 
Topeka, Kan., New Orleans, La., Memphis, Tenn., and Little Rock, 
Ark. Local managers, heretofore interested solely in the concert field, 
have displayed similar enthusiasm for booking this attraction. 

When you add it all up, you begin to believe that this moonstruck 
business may amount to something some day, if enough men like 
Serlin and Fields get involved in it. 


The differences of opinion between Mr. Serlin and the United 
Booking Office have been ironed out since this article went to 
press, but this does not lessen the interest in Mr. Forwood’s ac- 
count of how large an audience there is in places not touched by 
the ordinary booking technique, and how easy and profitable it 
is to reach these audiences. — Editors’ Note. 
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fa Place * Theatre 
A Peoples’ feast in Tehuantepec 






MIGUEL COVARRUBIAS 





own on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Southern Mexico, far 
from any form of theatre, there has grown up a great festival 
which has all the elements of theatre except the stage and the written 
script, and in place of this it has an entire town as setting, as partici- 
pants and as audience. It is, in fact, this community participation 
which gives the Barrio’s feast of Tehuantepec its special significance 
and its charm, not only as a luscious spectacle but as source material 
for the Mexican theatre of the future. 

Tehuantepec is a town of about 20,000 Zapotec Indians with a 
strong dash of white blood — Spanish, French, Irish, Anglo-Saxon and 
near-Eastern — evidence of its former international importance as a 
booming, commercial centre. Tehuantepec was also the seat of the 
once-great culture of the Zapotecs of Oaxaca, who built exciting cities 
of carved stone that are gradually being brought to light by archeo- 
logical excavation, such as Monte Alban, Mitla and Giengola. The old 
Zapotecs were extraordinary architects and artists. The exploits of the 
Zapotec kings, warriors and statesmen are high points of Mexican his- 
tory, from King Cosijoeza to Porfirio Diaz and Benito Juarez. The 
culture of the Zapotecs still survives and its influence is felt throughout 
the Isthmus. The beauty and elegance of its women are legend in 
Mexico, and Zapotec music and costumes, however denatured, form a 
part of modern Mexican folklore. 
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Tehuantepec is beautifully situated among a cluster of hills, 
sprawling across a picturesque river, in an oasis of palm trees, in the 
midst of the barren Pacific plains of the Isthmus. The population leads 
the simple life of agriculturists and herders, but they have a complex 
and inordinate passion for the spectacular and the colorful. They love 
and practically live for festivals, parades, dances, bright costumes and 
glittering gold jewelry. 

The life of the ancient Zapotec was made easier and their festivals 
could be more elaborate by reason of an effective system of communal 
cooperation, organized into societies of mutual assistance. These socie- 
ties persist today; they are called genda /izé, meaning the inherent 
qualities of kinship, neighborliness, and imply that those who live in a 
community are brothers and must help one another on every occasion 
where cooperation can better do the work and solve the problems of 
the individual. Thus at a funeral, at a wedding, at building a house, 
all the neighbors help, not only with contributions of money (the 
amount set by tradition) but also with actual labor. This communal 
spirit was used to advantage by the Spanish Church which adapted it 
to the maintenance of religious festivities; and, following an Indian 
pattern, each Barrio (ward) of Tehuantepec still celebrates the day of 
its patron saint with a rousing festival. For a whole week members of 
the ward parade, dance, eat and drink to their heart’s content, in 
honor of their patron saint, a thin excuse since the saint is conspicu- 
ously absent from the ceremonies and from the minds of his devotees, 
except at the rare moments when the merrymaking is carried to the 
little church of the Barrio. 

Each year the festivities are led, financed and under the full re- 
sponsibility of a Mayordomo and his wife, who organize and pay for 
the great festival, after which the office is handed over to their suc- 
cessors. The Mayordomia is voluntary and is obtained by request. 
Although it often means the financial ruin of the Mayordomo, it 
brings great social prestige, the man’s future standing in the commu- 
nity depending on the lavishness with which he entertains the entire 
ward during the Barrio’s festival. 

We were invited to the festival of Guichivere, a Barrio of Tehuan- 
tepec, by the Mayordomos, a young photographer and his wife, per- 
haps the youngest couple ever to hold office in Tehuantepec. The man 
confided to us that he had set aside 800 pesos for the festivities: more 
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than his entire year’s income. His reason for wanting to shoulder the 
terrifying burden was a vow, an exvoto he had made to the Saint when 
his life had been twice in danger while at work in Veracruz. 

Of course everybody helped, and some were magnificent. Long be- 
fore the date of the feast the men had built in the Mayordomo’s house 
a great enrramada, a palm-thatched shed supported by forked tree 
trunks and decorated with whole banana trees, branches of weeping 
willow and rows of little tissue-paper flags hung from the roof. Under 
this shed most of the proceedings — ceremonies, dances, etc. — took 
place. 

The old women began the ceremonies by bringing from ten to 
twenty eggs each, or a so¢ piece, for the making of margquesote, a 
sort of ceremonial cake of rice flour, symbol of hospitality. Experts 
came to help in the cake-baking and received for their aid a ‘bit of 
love’ (carifio): a piece of sweet bread, a tamale and a cup of chocolate. 
All day they chattered and laughed leisurely over their work. When 
the baking was done, the gu2zé’na, envoys and attendants of the Mayor- 
doma, took slices of cake as presents to the houses of those who had 
contributed eggs or money, in proportion to the amount they had 
given. Four ‘long’ cakes represented one peso and with them went 
tablets of chocolate pinned on the bread with a small branch of 
asparagus. This constituted a formal invitation to participate actively 
in the festivities. 

At sundown the blind player of pito (a simple bamboo flute) and 
his accompanist, who rolls a primitive drum (caja), came to the house 
of the Mayordomo and played throughout the night. 

Two days before the saint’s day, dawn found the men slaughtering 
a bull, the women busy husking corn. Early in the morning two tables 
were set at the house of the Mayordomo — one for the men and one 
for the women — where the guests paid their contributions (/imosna 
or velorio), which were registered in a little book. At the men’s table 
sat three presiding Patriarchs, ‘Principals’ of the two neighboring 
wards, San Jerénimo and Bixana. A male guza’na served the con- 
tributors a drink of mezcal/ and a cigarette, and wrote down the 
amount each contributed. The women’s table, each leg decorated with 
a young banana tree, was presided over by three changola, stately 
matrons, wives of the Principals. On their table were a bottle of 
anisado, packages of cigarettes and a box of matches. On the floor was 
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a large tray filled with leaves of sweet-lime. As the guests arrived they 
deposited their fee (from 10 to so¢) and received a drink and a ciga- 
rette. The women were given a lime leaf which they placed in their 
hair. The men formed groups apart while the women sat on low 
butaques to chat, ready to help in the general preparations. Eventually 
they were all given coffee and cake. 

Towards evening the participants started out in a torchlight pro- 
cession led by a brass band for the Ca/enda. Behind the band, children 
carried lanterns on long bamboo poles covered with colored tissue- 
paper with candles inside — one shaped like a fish, one a watch, and 
one like an airplane, a fauna comparatively new to the region. Next 
came the marchers, each woman carrying a green branch of bamboo 
and a flaming piece of resinous pinewood, yelling hurrahs for the 
Mayordomos, for the Barrio of Guichivere and for the Cooperative 
Society to which they belonged. Thus they paraded through the 
town, visiting the churches of the other Barrios, shouting louder than 
ever, exploding firecrackers along the way, and finally returning to the 
Mayordomo’s house where once more the pito and caja played all 
night. 

On the eve of the saint’s day, the participants appeared again at 
the Mayordomo’s, paid another fee, received a drink, food and ciga- 
rettes, and feasted until the time came to meet the ‘pilgrims’ who had 
been sent into the wilderness to bring flowers and herbs for the ‘Re- 
union with Flowers’. The women marched again with their branches 
of green bamboo and tissue-paper flags, preceded by the inevitable 
firecrackers and brass band. At Palo Grande, on the outskirts of town, 
under an enormous guanacaste tree, the three pilgrims awaited them, 
their nets well-filled with vines and leaves for wreaths. They were 
covered with mud and already gloriously drunk, the thick wreaths 
around their hats giving them the appearance of disreputable Bac- 
chuses. The procession was accompanied by two clowns, masked 
women disguised as ‘Sea-People’. They burlesqued the costume and 
the dialect of the primitive Huave Indians, who live on the lagoons of 
the Tehuantepec coast, and performed a ludicrous dance. The elderly 
women joined in, performing a simple son in honor of the tree. After 
food and fortillas at the Mayordomo’s, everybody went home ‘to 
lunch’, in reality to attend to their midday duties. 

The sun had begun to set before the great parade. Groups of young 
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Above, the parade of 
women to Palo Grande on 
the outskirts of Tehuan- 
tepec, carrying branches 
of green bamboo to meet 
the ‘pilgrims’ sent into 
the wilderness to bring 
flowers and herbs for the 
“Reunion of Flowers’. In 
front are two clowns, 
masked women disguised 
as “Sea-People’ who, be- 
low, burlesque the cos- 
tume and the dialect of 
the primitive Huave Indi- 
ans living nearby and 
perform aludicrous dance. 
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Cenobio Lépez Lena, famous blind player of pito (a simple bamboo flute), 
is led in the Parade of Flowers at Juchitan by a young boy who accom panies 
him on the drum. The boy at the left plays a turtle shell with a pair of deer 
horns, obtaining interesting rhythms and tones. The turtle shell, a familiar 
instrument in pre-Spanish times, can be seen often in Indian codexes, and 
has survived in Juchitan in the Tehuantepec area. 
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PARADE moments on the eve and during the day of the great feast. 
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TIRADA DE FRUTA 


Gathered in the courtyard of the church, the 
whole community awaits the Tirada de Fruta, 
the ‘fruit-throwing’, which is the climax of the 
festival. A group of handsome girls bearing on 
their heads brightly colored xicalpe xtles, lacquered , 
gourds full of fruit, cakes and clay toys, have 
marched through the courtyard and climbed to 
the roof of the church. Bells toll rapidly, fire- 
crackers explode and the ragamuffins are in 
position as mangoes, bananas, large pineapples, 
toys begin to fly down from above. Bowl after 
bow! of fruit is emptied over the crowd; cocoanuts 
and pineapples add a touch of danger to the sport. 
The excitement lasts until the last xica/pextle 
has been emptied and the last gay missile caught. 
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girls in feast dresses appeared at the Mayordomo’s. The band played 
continuously and a few couples danced waltzes, foxtrots and danzones 
before starting out. The men of Guichivere arrived driving their ox 
carts, decorated for the occasion with branches of weeping willow, 
sugarcane, paper flags and a whole banana tree placed lengthwise 
inside the cart. The thirteen gaily decorated carts, filled with yelling 
boys, preceded the parade. After the carts came the brass band and the 
players of pito and caja; next came the Principals, twenty-four patri- 
archs carrying decorated candles of beeswax, paper flags and with 
vines around their thick red felt hats; these were followed by a double 
row of pretty young girls magnificently dressed, their faces framed 
by a ruffle of starched lace, holding bunches of tuberoses. Behind them 
marched another brass band, independent of the one ahead, followed 
by a double row of elderly women crowned with vines, Spanish moss 
and flowers, holding more bunches of tuberoses and flags. Among these 
were the matrons of the neighboring Barrio of San Jerénimo bringing 
a present of flowers to the saint of Guichivere. The tail end of the pro- 
cession was made up of fishermen, who threw their casting nets at the 
onlookers, snaring groups of girls and adding to the excitement. 

After circling the town the parade went to the church, where flow- 
ers, candles and the ornaments of the ox carts were dismantled and de- 
posited. All afternoon there was dancing. That night there was a great 
social ball given for and by the ‘Youth Society of Guichivere’. Such a 
dance is called a ve/a, a vigil for the saint’s day. It was given under a 
great canvas awning, lit by blinding gasoline lamps, with the packed 
earth of the square as dance floor. The decorations of the ‘salon’ were 
columns, arches and curtains of tissue-paper and glittering tinsel, 
with huge full-length mirrors in gilt frames set in every arch. This 
dance was the most important social event of the festival and a long 
awaited opportunity: the girls could display the rich and brilliant cos- 
tumes upon which they had slaved for months; the matrons could wear 
their heirlooms, heavy gold chains and pendants hung with twenty- 
dollar gold coins; young boys and girls could stay up all night watching 
the dance; young men made new conquests and men past middle age 
could get roaring drunk. 

On the true holy day another parade circled the town, two rows of 
girls carried flowing flags made of bright-colored silk handkerchiefs, 
dressed in their brightest silk dresses — red, maroon, orange, green — 
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with wide bands of intricate design in yellow, red and black thread, 
mosaics patiently stitched on a sewing machine. They wore frothy 
headdresses of starched and pleated white lace that framed their faces 
rather like the feathers of Plains’ Indians. At the head of the parade, 
in the centre, marched the president of the ‘Youth Society’, between 
two other pretty girls, the treasurer and secretary, carrying the banner 
of their organization, a fantastic affair of sky-blue silk bordered with 
pink ribbon and with an elaborate representation of a Tehuantepec 
girl in gala dress. Her face was cut out of a colored poster; the dress 
was done in the true, original materials — colored silks and lace, a 
necklace of gilt paper coins and even a real miniature lacquered gourd 
under her arm. An inscription in gilt letters read: ‘The Glorious Ban- 
ner of the Youth Society of Guichivere, Tehuantepec, June 25, 1940’. 
Next came another banner, in the national colors, explaining that the 
agrarian leaders of Guichivere were engaged in a drive to build a new 
school for the sons of the Barrio’s tenant farmers. To that effect they 
set up a table at the Mayordomo’s house where they took contribu- 
tions of fifty cents and a peso from those who wanted to dance the rest 
of the afternoon, despite the ferocious midday heat. 

The dance was a great success, the jazzy marimba played modern 
dances, alternating with the band-that played only somes, the local 
dance. The climax came when the clarinets announced the national 
tune of Tehuantepec: the ‘Zandunga’. Cym- 
bals clashed; the saxophone, trumpet and 
four clarinets played as if each man was play- 
ing for himself, a pandemonium of flowery 
variations, punctuated by the stately, awk- 
ward beats on the bass drum. The couples 
formed on the dance floor facing each other — 
girls, old women, old men, young men — and 
the dance began, the women with downcast 
eyes, taking timid steps, first forward, then 
back, delicately raising the skirt, first on one 
side, then on the other. The men pranced in 
waltz time, followed by a little jump, with 
arms limp, hats perched jauntily over ex- 
pressionless faces. The orchestra settled down 





Silene cons 5: Old Style “ to a % tempo, and each instrument in turn 
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played elaborate solos. One of the older men broke out in a high falsetto, 
cupping his right ear with his hand, supposedly to make the pitch of 


his voice higher, singing the erratic verses of the Zandunga: 





Ay! Zandunga... 

Zandunga de oro, mamé por dios; 
Zandunga que por ti lloro 

cielo de mi corazén. 

Ay! Zandunga ... 

The dance step changed to the zapateado, the men’s steps more en- 
ergetic, leaping and reeling around the girl, in and out between the 
other dancers. The women danced on, apparently unconcerned with 
these antics. The girls’ steps varied only in that certain parts were 
danced with downcast eyes, others looking straight ahead. The grand 
finale came with each musician trying to outdo the others in a musical 
free-for-all. 

The band then played a diana to announce the culmination of the 
entire feast; the time had come for the Tirada de Fruta, the ‘fruit- 
throwing’. Everybody started for the churchyard; the women and 
girls expectantly, the elderly men already in a state of blissful friend- 
liness, flattering each other and reciting poetry. A whooping gang of 
ragamuffins invaded everything. Benches were set under the shed over 
the church door for the Principals. A group of handsome girls appeared 
at the end of the street. They bore on 
their heads brightly colored xicalpextles, 
lacquered gourds full of fruit, cakes and 
clay toys, topped by a monumental ar- 
rangement of tissue-paper flags, cut into 
lacy patterns. A luscious spectacle of 
reds, yellows, black and gold, the little 
flags fluttering overhead. The girls climbed 
onto the church, the beils tolled rapidly, 
firecrackers exploded, the ragamuffins 
took positions, the flute and drum played 
an exciting ‘war’ theme, and fruits of all 
sorts, mangoes, bananas, large pineapples, 
toys, began to fly down from the roof. 
The women delighted in hurling the 
heavy pineapples into the crowd, which — and Modern Style 
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fell back as the pineapples hit. A boy was struck on the face by a 
flying potsherd that cut a deep gash on his cheek. Instead of sympathy, 
his mother gave him a beating. Bowl after bowl of fruit was emptied 
over the crowd; cocoanuts and pineapples added a touch of danger 
to the sport. The excitement lasted until the last xicalpextle of fruit 
and toys was emptied. Then everybody went home, some with bruises 
and bumps but proud of their prizes, not because of their intrinsic 
value but because they were captured dangerously. 

The following day was ceremonially called ‘the washing of the 
pots’, the day when the old women who had worked and cooked, 
served and entertained the entire community, had their party, pro- 
vided by the Mayordoma. The leathery and severe ladies, who had 
worked incessantly for nearly a week to help make the feast a success 
worthy of the good name of their Barrio, made a great day of it: once a 
year they could eat, drink and dance until all trace of responsibility 
was gone. They were banqueted and given to drink. They cracked un- 
printable jokes in Zapotec, danced with each other and with any man, 
or child, they could capture, and by evening, when the party ended, 
the scene resembled a pagan, tropical version of Goya’s Caprichos. 

The next day the men enacted their own version of this climax. 
Since they had been drunk all week, this ceremony, if it may be called 
that, had nothing new to add, except perhaps the inevitable fights 
that ended the day. At this point the term of the old Mayordomo 
ended and that of his successor began. The Barrio of Guichivere re- 
turned once more to its customary apathy. But on the following day, 
June 28, the feasts of the neighboring Barrio of Bishana and of San 
Pedro Xiwi (Shiwe) began celebrating a common patron saint, Saint 
Peter, and setting out from the start to outdo Guichivere. 
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Producing Mr. Shakespeare 
MARGARET WEBSTER 


ug hen ONELY grace and setting of a tragedy’, wrote one of Shake- 
speare’s contemporary playwrights, ‘is a full and understand- 
ing auditory.’ It is as true today as it was three hundred years ago. 
His plays, the greatest in the English language, can only be kept alive, 
in the fullest and most vivid sense, through the living theatre. 

With the direction of Richard II for Maurice Evans in New York 
in February 1937, I began to glimpse the enormous opportunities 
which lie before the producer of Shakespeare in the United States. 
This play was virtually unknown to American audiences; the most 
that was hoped of it was an ‘artistic’ success; yet it enjoyed a record- 
breaking run in New York, as well as two extensive road tours. The 
uncut Hamlet which followed was also produced for the first time in 
the American commercial theatre, and Henry IV, Part 1, though it 
had been done by the Players’ Club in 1926, had never been considered 
as having potential value for the theatrical manager with a living to 
earn. Yet both of them, as well as the better-known Twelfth Night, 
which was produced by the Theatre Guild with Mr. Evans and Miss 
Helen Hayes, found eager audiences all over the country. The reputa- 
tion and personal quality of the stars was undoubtedly a great factor 
in this result; but it seemed that Mr. Shakespeare was still one of 
America’s most popular dramatists. The aim of Mr. Evans’ produc- 
tions has been a collaboration with both author and audience. We have 
tried honestly to interpret the author’s intention, as nearly as we could 
divine it, to the audiences for whom the productions were intended. 
We have never supposed that we were providing any definitive answer 
to the problems of the plays, especially those of the inexhaustible 
Hamlet. 

We have had to face a number of difficulties of which we only 
gradually became aware. There was, for instance, the minor one of 
accent. Several actors went so far as to refuse parts in the production 
on the grounds that they either could not “speak English’, or were 
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afraid that by so doing they would endanger their chances of future 
employment as gangsters. We tried to obtain some homogeneity of 
speech that was neither dude English nor localised American, pertain- 
ing neither to Oxford University nor Akron, Ohio. We found that 
actors were plainly frightened of Shakespeare, particularly of the 
verse, and were initially disinclined to regard his characters as real 
people. Audiences were frightened, too; but they also proved, I found, 
eager and swift, very ready to respond, the kind of audience that 
Shakespeare himself might have wished for. 

From both actors and audience we were confronted with the inhi- 
bitions which result from regarding Shakespeare as high-brow stuff. 
At a performance of Hamlet in a Middle Western city, the balconies 
were crowded with school children, noisy, skeptical, restless. Owing to 
a shortage of ushers, a couple of cops were called in to keep a watchful 
eye on them; the cops were very conscious of their responsibilities, 
and when the children, as quick as they were critical, began to laugh 
at Polonius, they were cowed by a fiercely respectful ‘Shush’ from the 
police force; poor Polonius played frantically to solemn faces through- 
out the afternoon. 

One of the most vital tasks which confront the Shakespearean 
producer in America is the breaking-down of this unwholesome 
reverence for the Bard. There is at present no tradition as to the 
production or playing of Shakespeare, and this freedom is, in itself, an 
opportunity. The repertory companies which used to tour the country 
have been forced out of business by economic conditions and the 
competition of new forms of entertainment. There have been individ- 
ual, and blazing, performances by stars who have had the vision and 
the ability to avail themselves of Shakespeare — John Barrymore, 
Jane Cowl, Katharine Cornell and others. But there has been no 
standard against which succeeding actors and directors could measure 
the truth of interpretation newly divined, little informed knowledge of 
the plays and of their author. Tradition is sometimes a useful yard- 
stick. It need not be merely a collection of fusty and outworn shreds 
from the theatrical wardrobe of an earlier time. The modern theatre, 
confused and uncertain upon this as upon almost every other topic, 
vacillates between excessive respectfulness and a determination to be 
novel at any cost. Considering its more recent ancestry, this is not 
altogether surprising. 

In America and England the nineteenth century wore itself out in 
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a blaze of star actors, playing Shakespeare very much as he had been 
played for the preceding hundred and fifty years, using the plays as 
vehicles for the principal players, blissfully unaware of the power of 
their craftsmanship as the uncut texts have since revealed it. Edwin 
Booth in America was the last of the giants, the latest glory of a long 
period which had been distinguished by superlative actors and ridicu- 
lous plays. In England the succession devolved upon Sir Henry Irving, 
whose particular twist of genius was complemented and graced by the 
radiant humanity of his leading lady, Ellen Terry. Like Booth, he was 
a single-minded man of the theatre. His productions at the Lyceum 
Theatre, which he also played extensively in America, followed the 
long-established precedent. They interpreted Irving rather than 
Shakespeare. 

But even in the eighteen-nineties the voice of rebellion was be- 
ginning to be heard, and it was no uncertain one. ‘In a true republic of 
art’, wrote the critic of the Saturday Review, ‘Sir Henry Irving would 
ere this have expiated his acting versions of Shakespeare on the scaf- 
fold. He does not merely cut the plays, he disembowels them.’ The 
prophet of the new scholarship and the new criticism was Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw was no Bardolator. ‘Oh, what a DAMNED fool Shake- 
speare was!’ he wrote, in a moment of exasperation. And repeatedly 
he inveighs against Shakespeare’s ‘monstrous rhetorical fustian, his 
unbearable platitudes, his sententious combination of ready reflections 
with complete intellectual sterility.” But he never ceased trying to 
goad producers, Irving, Tree, Augustin Daly and the rest, into doing 
the plays as ‘the wily William planned them’. The interchange of 
letters between Shaw and Ellen Terry prior to her first appearance as 
Imogen with Irving in 1896 provides an invaluable object lesson in 
lucid critical thinking, supplemented and humanised by the truth and 
simplicity of an actress’ feeling. The apostle of the new Shakespeare 
did not have long to wait for the results of his campaign. In October 
1897, Forbes Robertson produced Hamlet, also at the Lyceum, and the 
Saturday Review greeted him thus: ‘The Forbes Robertson Hamlet at 
the Lyceum is, very unexpectedly at that address, really not at all 
unlike Shakespeare’s play of the same name. I am quite certain I saw 
Reynaldo in it for a moment; and possibly I may have seen Voltimand 
and Cornelius; but just as the time for their scene arrived, my eye fell 
on the word “Fortinbras” in the programme, which so amazed me 
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that I hardly know what I saw for the next ten minutes.’ 

Since that time Shakespeare in the theatre has had to undergo a 
period of heavy upholstery and mountainous realism before the 
theatre really stripped itself for action, under the influence of the 
‘expressionist’ twenties, and of the vigorous but erratic impulses of 
that rebellious period. Scenic design has gained enormously in freedom 
and flexibility, growing steadily nearer to the Elizabethan spirit as it 
grew less representational. The theatre has cast a wide net, from 
constructivism to modern dress, in its efforts to revitalize plays which, 
in point of fact, have never lost their vitality. 

The whole convention of our theatre has changed since Shake- 
speare’s day. The tacit covenant between actor, author and audience is 
on a wholly different basis. How can we preserve Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion in our modern terms? We may, we must, try honestly and de- 
votedly to divine his meaning. We must know, for that purpose, the 
instruments of staging that he used, for they shaped his craftsmanship 
and without a knowledge of them we shall often divine his intention 
wrongly. But it is not, I think, enough to study the exact way in which 
he swung his action from inner stage to outer stage, to upper stage and 
back again; to assess the extent to which the use of boy players in- 
fluenced his characterisation of women’s parts; to scan the Quarto 
texts for signs of his theatre thinking expressed in cuts, additions to 
and revisions of his script; least of all to follow the scholars in their 
passionate disintegration of the texts into ‘early Shakespeare’, ‘an- 
other hand’, ‘a late addition’, ‘a playhouse omission’, and so on. Our 
business is not disintegration, but integrity. For the scholars’ ‘true 
texts’ we are grateful indeed; but it is still our business to transmute 
them into terms of the living theatre today. 

If, however, we were to consider only ‘audience effect’ in its most 
superficial sense, we should be liable to go as far astray as the great 
actors of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries did, and to lose as 
much of the essential Shakespeare. We have yet to produce a drama- 
tist who is more skilled in audience psychology than ‘the wily Wil- 
liam’. We shall be foolish to underrate his methods or to disregard 
his conclusions. 

If a modern producer were dealing with an author with thirty- 
seven plays to his credit, most of them successes and a dozen or so 
smash hits, he would at least listen with respect to what that author 
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had to say, and take some trouble to appreciate the workings of his 
mind. Shakespeare is still one of Broadway’s most successful play- 
wrights. His pay-checks, if he still received them, would top the lists of 
Dramatists’ Guild members; although the Hollywood market offers 
him little, the amateur rights are worth a fortune. He is worth con- 
sulting, worth understanding, as a man, as a man of the theatre, and 
this will take something a little wider in scope than a cursory perusal 
of the text, even of the New Cambridge edition. 

There is a German play in which Goethe, reincarnating himself as 
a college student about to take an examination on Goethe, fails hope- 
lessly to answer the questions put to him. He either does not remember 
at all incidents which the examiners seem to consider of supreme 
importance, or his replies run directly counter to the textbooks of 
accepted criticism. It is probable that we should be appalled by 
Shakespeare’s inability to satisfy some of our burning enquiries, and 
that he would be at a loss to understand why we should get so exercised 
over seeming trifles. But it is unlikely that we should ever find him 
without an explanation of the purpose of his stagecraft, or a reason 
for his dramatic intention. I think we are justified in assuming that he 
would readily suggest modifications to suit our revivals; he would 
probably understand our audiences as well as or better than we do. 
We are perhaps too ready to accept current shibboleths as to what an 
audience will or will not like, what it will pay to see, and what it will 
stay away from in overwhelming numbers. He probably would find no 
difficulty in adapting the practice of his theatre to the usage of ours, 
and if he found it unnecessary to make all the changes we at first de- 
manded, we might well discover in the end that he was right. Since, 
however, we cannot claim his aid, we must do our best to think with 
his mind, and bring his standards into harmony with our own. 

The principles on which a director must base his approach to a 
Shakespearean play are, after all, no different from those which govern 
his approach to any other play; his method will vary, since the tech- 
nique of directing is itself subject to every degree of personal idiosyn- 
crasy. I believe that he should determine first the mood of the play, 
its material and spiritual atmosphere, its structural pattern, the 
wholeness of its effect. What kind of a world is this of Arden or Elsi- 
nore, Illyria or Verona? what forces are at work in it? what values or 
what standards hold good within its confines? Shakespeare will have 
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employed certain dramatic devices whose origin and purpose we must 
learn to recognise through a knowledge of the material, human or in- 
animate, which he employed. But what was the intention behind these 
theatre devices? Knowing his method, we may guess at his mind; per- 
ceiving the familiar, we may divine the transcendental. With the 
former, we must sometimes take liberties of adaptation; the latter we 
may not violate, except at our own peril. 

The bridge over which we shall travel to Shakespeare’s country, 
like the bridge we ourselves shall build from stage to auditorium, is 
built of human beings. Who are these people? From King Lear to the 
Third Citizen, we must know them. It is always a sense of closeness at 
which we should aim, rather than an emphasis of separation. 

We shall not need to dress Hotspur in the uniform of the R.A.F. in 
order to invest him with life; we underrate both our author and our 
audience in supposing that they can only be dragged into accord by 
distorting Coriolanus to the image of General Franco; slyly insinuat- 
ing that there have been abdications of the English throne more 
recent than that of Richard II; or claiming with gleeful shouts that 
Enobarbus is an anticipatory Rudolph Hess. The truth of the plays is 
a timeless truth, and similarity of external circumstances no more than 
a fortuitous, though sometimes poignant, reminder that the returning 
paths of history have been trodden by many feet. In these days those 
who love the theatre and are jealous for its power and prerogative are 
rightly eager that it should prove itself as a contemporary force. But 
Shakespeare is not an escapist; he aims straight for the heart. There is 
singularly little hatred in the plays, and infinite understanding. It 
would be a barren world which ever felt that it had gone beyond his 
wisdom and compassion.* 


* Miss Webster’s book on producing Shakespeare will be published shortly by Whittlesey 
House under the title, Shakespeare Without Tears. 
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DESIGN FOR BLITHE SPIRIT STEWART CHANEY 


By the time eleven o’clock rolls around, the elegant living room which 
Stewart C haney has designed for the C harles Condomines’ home in Kent has 
been shaken to the walls. The lovely and malicious first Mrs. Condomine 
has come to call; she has danced the second wife into the spirit world 
with her; and the most energetic incantations of Madame Arcati, medium 
and sayer of new saws, seem quite unequal to the task of taking the two all- 
too-real ghosts off the harassed husband’s hands. When things are at last 
brought under control — to the tune of falling pictures and broken crockery — 
it is Stewart Chaney’s room which is the final sufferer in Noel Coward’s 
blithe farce, as produced and directed by John C. Wilson. 











Constance Hope Associates 

















BRUNO WALTER rehearsing Mozart’s Don Giovanni on the Metro- 

| politan Opera stage. Conspicuous in the foreground are Zinka Milanov 
(Donna Anna), Tito Schipa (Don Ottavio), Ezio Pinza (Don Giovanni) and 
Jarmila Novotna (Donna Elvira). 














Bruno Walter 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


NE day in 1924 a contract for the Royal Opera at Covent Garden 

lay on my breakfast table in Vienna. This seemed like the ful- 
filment of a dream. Ever since I had substituted for Claire Dux, as 
Sophie in The Rosenkavalier at the old Drury Lane Theatre, when I 
was only a beginner, I had longed for an opportunity to return to 
London. This great city had made an ineradicable impression upon 
me, and my thoughts had turned again and again to that simple house 
which in the spring of every year brought together the best known 
names in the musical world — the Covent Garden Opera House. At 
last the opportunity had come. But there was a condition in the con- 
tract which made acceptance difficult for me. I must sing the role of 
the Marschallin in Rosenkavalier. In fact it was chiefly for this role that 
I was to be engaged. The difficulty lay in the fact that as yet I had 
never sung this role, never once even studied it. I had sung both the 
other roles, Sophie and Octavian, but never the Marschallin and there 
was hardly any time left me for preparation. That complete prepara- 
tion was more than ever essential for this performance, the name of the 
conductor, Bruno Walter, under whom Rosenkavalier was to be given 
as the opening opera of the season, assured me. I had never met Wal- 
ter, but had always been eager for an opportunity to sing with him. 
Here at last was the great opportunity. I couldn’t let it go by. So I 
took the chance, signed the contract and plunged into the study of the 
Marschallin. It was not easy to learn this role in such a ridiculously 
short time, especially as every hour of study had to be stolen, so to 
speak, due to my very frequent appearances with the Vienna Opera. 
When I met Bruno Walter at the first rehearsal with piano, in 
London, the boldness of my undertaking fully dawned on me. I wasn’t 
at all musically sure, the role was in no sense polished, and I did not 
yet feel at home in it. Yet here at the piano was the artist who, more 
than any other, demanded the deepest penetration of each individual 
characterization. Before his fanatical determination to create a living 
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being, not an empty opera role, I felt myself inadequate. If only I 
could have had time! It seemed to me an unpardonable overestima- 
tion of my ability that I had accepted the engagement, when I knew 
that the lack of time would not permit me to give my best. Walter was 
not satisfied with me. I felt his disapproving look turned toward me 
more than once when I stumbled over a difficult musical phrase, and I 
began to be very much afraid before those dark eyes in which I could 
read nothing but displeasure. Finally I confessed to him that I had 
never sung the Marschallin but had accepted the contract because I 
was so eager to see London again, to sing at Covent Garden, and — 
last but not least — to have the privilege of singing with him. This 
confession didn’t at all please him. For Walter there can be no personal 
considerations where an artistic question is involved. With a frown he 
considered the situation. It was too late to make a change; perhaps, 
too, my voice had pleased him. In any case he decided to help me, 
and after much hard work brought me to success. 

This first meeting, under such an unfavorable star, was the be- 
ginning of a friendship which has enriched my life more than I can say. 
Artistic collaboration with Bruno Walter, which has now been my 
privilege for many years, has been and continues to be an inexhaustible 
source of stimulation. I have sung many of my roles with Walter in 
Vienna, Berlin, London, Paris, Salzburg, and our mutual understand- 
ing throughout this time has been for me something unique and un- 
precedented. If I should be asked from whom of all conductors I have 
learned the most, I should answer without hesitation, from Bruno 
Walter. He has the ability, more than any other conductor, to develop 
the essential individuality of the artist with whom he is working. There 
is always the danger that an artist may be too strongly influenced by 
the personality of a conductor and, through admiration, follow im- 
plicitly when his own feeling might have led him quite another way. 
Walter is too much a man of the theatre through and through not to 
love and to seek to cultivate the versatility which radiates from differ- 
ent personalities. Yes, nothing delights him more than problems of 
expression in interpretation. I believe it would bore him to death to 
work with people who, out of the pallid sterility of their personalities, 
become blind slaves of his will. It is the making of real living beings 
out of empty masks which is the delight of this never-weary awakener. 
Beneath the surface of technically good singing, beneath inhibited, 
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BRUNO WALTER 


awkward gestures, he must feel that a sensitive being struggles for 
expression. Then Walter can work miracles. But when everything is 
on the surface, when there is only voice and technique, he suffers, as 
every creator must suffer, when he cannot make his creation breathe 
the breath of life. 

When I am taking part in one of Walter’s performances I almost 
regret the enthusiasm of the audience, for they are hearing only the 
finished work. They have not known the greater joy of seeing it come 
to life under his direction. All the delicate, intricate labor which went 
into its making is submerged in the finished performance; it is lost, 
as the myriads of individual drops of water are lost in a great stream. 
Yet it is this which has created the final perfection. 

Walter’s delight in building up a role or a scene is without prece- 
dent. He is essentially a man of the theatre — rich in imagination. He 
loves to work out new ways. With a youthful enthusiasm which is 
truly amazing he can discuss opera scenes which have become dull and 
lifeless through routine repetition and make them vital and new in 
only a short conversational sketch. More than anything else, this seems 
to me the wonderful and overpowering quality in Walter. One needs 
only to talk with him — and the stage manager becomes superfluous. 
He develops his conception of a scene rapidly, yet vividly, listens to 
the ideas of others with delight and builds up with vivid description 
convincing theatre — theatre, in which everything lives and breathes 
and in which an error, a faux pas, is more to be tolerated than lifeless 
routine. A patterned smoothness, which is the sad substitute for glow- 
ing experience, he hates. He wants perfection, but he can more readily 
forgive a musical mistake than a cold, unenthusiastic heart. I remember 
a significant conversation between him, myself, and a very good, out- 
wardly correct, but cold and unfeeling singer. In the first act of a per- 
formance I had not been absolutely exact a couple of times. After the 
act was over I hurried to Walter to beg his forgiveness. He was on the 
stage talking with this singer. Using the theatre jargon for inexact 
singing, I said to him, ‘Oh forgive me, I “floated about”’ terribly.’ 
My colleague, horrified, looked at Walter, expecting a violent outburst, 
but Walter threw me a smile and answered, ‘But one must admit 
that the Lehmann “floated” with her whole soul.’ My colleague was 
amazed. ‘You, the unmerciful one, before whom everyone trembles, 
say that!’ Walter, with a light remark, walked away, but I knew what 
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he would have liked to say. He wanted to answer, ‘The real human be- 
ing has both good and bad in him. Exactitude may be only a mechani- 
cal instrument, I prefer the beating heart.’ 

Life has been hard to Walter. It has made a wanderer of him, who 
longed to establish the deepest roots of home life. He loved deeply the 
land of his birth — Germany. But it was the old Germany, the home 
of poets and thinkers, which was to his soul as its own. Uprooted, 
driven out by brutal power, he became French; and then, when France 
too was enslaved by that same evil force, he came to America, giving 
his allegiance to this free, unshakably democratic country, the haven 
of culture and of freedom for all mankind. 

Lately a still more cruel blow came to this man who has been so 
tried through suffering. It seemed little short of a miracle that Walter 
did not break down completely when a being, dearer to him than all 
else, was taken from him in the cruelest of ways. But Walter has proved 
himself like the Phoenix. Once again he has risen from the ashes, to 
spread his wings gloriously. It is as though from unlimited suffering 
there flowed into his soul limitless new strength, which gives back to 
the world, in uplifted music, what it has received from a higher power 
—a power which is merciful, whether it be joy or suffering that it 
brings. For joy and pain are the roots from which the glowing feeling 
of the great human being is awakened. For Walter, feeling is Music. 





CARMEN MIRANDA SONS O’” FUN 


As their one bow in the direction of the higher and finer things of life, Olsen 
and Johnson have commandeered Carmen Miranda for Sons O’ Fun, suc- 
cessor to Hellzapoppin (which has moved over from the Winter Garden to 
another Broadway stage to give the newcomer room). Brazilian chanteuse, 
wearer of much jewelry and tropical fruit, mistress of the subtle muscle, the 
veiled tone and the sly innuendo, Carmen Miranda is living evidence — on 
Broadway and in Holly wood — of the fact that there is much about the land 
to the south of us to cement the good neighbor policy. 


Richard Tucker 
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FRED ASTAIRE DAMSEL IN DISTRESS 


When Fred Astaire, George Burns and Gracie Allen got involved in the 
mad fastness of a fun-house in Damse/ in Distress (1937), the result was a 
delightful synthesis of film and dance, made giddy by distorted mirrors 
such as the one, above, that elongated Mr. Astaire. 
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‘Towards the Dance Film 


ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 


nme in films is no Hollywood novelty but, even though there 
are increasing indications of a new seriousness of approach, the 
true dance film has yet to be created. With the exception of a handful 
of Astaire pictures and the Walt Disney shorts, dancing in the films is 
still strictly occasional. It is there because the script calls for it, not 
because the film-maker has realized what a marvelously expressive 
medium the dance film can be. This is true even of Hollywood’s film 
musicals, in which the biggest and most expensive stars dance against 
backgrounds of the biggest and most expensive sets. It is not the 
amount of dancing in a film that makes it a dance film. There must be 
a projection of the spirit of the dance — a transmission of its rhythm, 
its movement, its meaning. More important than any image of the 
dance in its formal sense is this ‘feel’ of the dance. 

Actually this is not as easy to capture on the screen as one might 
suppose. Theatrical dancing (except rhythm dancing) is conceived in 
the round. It cannot be transferred to the two-dimensional screen 
simply by setting it in front of a camera. From time to time, great 
dancers have tried this — Pavlowa and other artists of the Russian 
ballet, Mary Wigman and so on. They used the camera merely as a 
recording device, and the dancer made no attempt to reorder her work 
in terms of its limitations. The results have been curiously flat and 
uninspiring. Interesting to the student of the dance, who can study 
through them the technique of the artist, can have recalled for him 
how Pavlowa danced The Swan or Geltzer’s Moment Musicale, to the 
layman they convey nothing of an emotional experience. These are 
films without art. In them the art of the film and the art of the dance 
lie side by side, but mutually excluded and both powerless. 

Nor has the answer been found to lie in the camera alone, or in 
what can be done with the editor’s shears. At best this is a mechanical 
solution, as proved by the many films that have attempted to break 
down and then reassemble in cinematic terms the elements of a 
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dancer’s theatrical performance. In making such a film — the recent 
Carmen Amaya short is one — the dance is performed not once but 
many times, while the camera takes now a full shot, now a medium, 
now a close-up of hands or legs. These strips are then edited, the per- 
formance built up by putting into the film the most significant aspect 
of each step. And the result is chaos — a jumbled flurry of hands and 
legs and tossing heads wholly lacking artistic integration, because the 
organic unity of the original dance is precisely what has been dissi- 
pated in the process of editing. 

It was a step in the right direction when Busby Berkeley, creator 
of the dance sequences for 42nd Street, Golddiggers of 1933 and innu- 
merable other Warner Brothers and MGM musical spectacles, per- 
ceived that film dance and stage dance are two different things, and 
that there is no earthly reason why the camera should be tied down to 
the limitations of the stage tradition. True, his dance sequences in 
Whoopee, his first assignment, were strictly theatre routines. But 
suddenly he moved his camera up into the flies, and then out on the 
catwalk looking down a perpendicular to the stage, while the dancing 
girls were outlining a formal design especially patterned for the camera 
eye, seen from points of view impossible to a theatre audience. In later 
films, Berkeley’s cameras swooped down and ran close to a long line of 
faces, or they swung far off while the dancers arranged themselves into 
quivering geometric patterns. With his girls he produced forms as 
abstract as ever were found in the most abstract films of an avant- 
garde cinéaste. 

On the whole, however, the routines of Berkeley’s choruses were 
really more drill than dance; and increasingly the traditional idea of 
dancing as a physical expression was being abandoned for dance as a 
visual experience, camera inventiveness taking the place of invention 
within the dance form. In Golddiggers of 1933 Berkeley often left his 
girls completely motionless, posed, as the camera moved past them in 
great, sweeping, graceful arcs. In his search for new effects, he toyed 
more and more with the camera alone, finding his novelties in double 
exposures, rear projections, distortion lenses and unusual angles. But 
once each new trick was accomplished, it was no longer a trick. The 
number of fresh technical thrills that could be discovered was soon 
encompassed, and it became apparent that Berkeley, while freeing the 
dance from its theatre frame, had only forced it into a blind alley. The 
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HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY 


The events in Darryl Zanuck’s film of How Green Was My Valley are seen 
largely through the wonder-struck eyes of a young boy, play ed by Roddy 
McDowall, who is prominent in the crowd above. There is no very unified 
plot to this story of a Welsh mining family which grows up and gradually 
but inevitably separates. However, it remains a touching record, directed 
with warmth and sincerity by John Ford, handsomely photographed by 
Arthur Miller and enriched with fine characterizations by Walter Pidgeon, 
Sara Allgood, Donald Crisp, Maureen O’Hara and sev eral others, including, 


of course, Master McDowall. 
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Office for Emergency Management 
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BOMBER 


There have been several United States government films in past years to 
belie the fact that government is an unwieldy movie producer at best and 
has interests which must often run counter to the highest fulfilment of the 
art. Pare Lorentz started the series with The Plow that Broke the Plains, The 
River, his recent Power and the Land. Now the film division of the Office for 
Emergency Management adds to the evidence with Boméer, a nine-minute 
short, recording the building of the B26. ‘We are taking these parts — weav- 
ing them into a thing that breathes and lives. . . . Breathes with the spirit 
of America which says, “Don’t tread on me!”’.’ This is part of Carl Sand- 
burg’s fine commentary which, combined with highly expressive photogra- 
phy, gives powerful dramatic impact to this one-reel ode to power (‘Raw, 
naked power — a Niagara of horsepower — John Henry on one wing — 
Paul Bunyan on the other’). 
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TOWARDS THE DANCE FILM 


dance sequences were still cemented into some overworked backstage 
story that ‘justified’ their presence. Lavish costumes, colossal re- 
volving stages, untold numbers of girls were poured in to give the 
sequence ‘production value’. But production value, even at fantastic 
sums per foot, is not able to replace the priceless spark of genuine 
creativeness, and that requires something more substantial than 
technical tricks on which to feed. 

As long as variations on the backstage theme can still be worked 
out, we shall no doubt continue to get these big production numbers. 
But in the meantime another film-dance form has been evolving, with 
the emphasis upon some featured dancer-actor as the centre and 
raison d’étre for the entire film. Not only does this permit the dance 
sequence to become an integral part of the film, but it permits a far 
greater freedom in choice of material for the dance. Now it is no longer 
the theatre as such but all the world that provides the stage to be 
danced upon. 

The growth of this type of dance film parallels the Hollywood 
career of Fred Astaire. It was in his pictures that the discovery was 
made that the happiest screen dances are not those which pretend to 
be part of a stage show, but rather the intimate, seemingly impromptu 
affairs that spring from the situation of the moment, offering as their 
only excuse for being the fact that the dancer just cannot keep his feet 
still. One remembers Astaire bursting with secret passion in Broadway 
Melody, breaking all over the dark and abandoned stage where his 
sweetheart was going to perform, bringing into the movement of his 
dance the tin-pan piano, the chairs, the prop steps. Or the street 
dance, ‘I Can’t Be Bothered Now’, from Damsel in Distress, where 
Astaire dances around cars, scuffs up against the curbstones, im- 
provising on whatever comes his way. In Carefree, with a country club 
setting, he ‘yams’ down the length of a room with his partner, Ginger 
Rogers, out onto the porch of the club, and then around and down the 
room again. The camera is mounted just ahead of them as they dance, 
in close, but constantly falling back. It is this action of the camera that 
gives full expression to the exultation that the two lovers feel. The 
world seems to give way as they advance; it opens to receive them. 

Fred Astaire has said in THEATRE ARTS: ‘I think the audience 
always slumps — even more in movies than on the stage — when they 
hear an obvious dance cue, and both the picture and the dance seem to 
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lose some of their continuity. Each dance ought to spring somehow 
out of character or situation, otherwise it is simply a vaudeville act.’ 
It is this consciousness of the problem of relating the dance to an 
already recognized film type, as well as a superb and basically film 
technique used in the planning of his dances, that has made Astaire 
the foremost ‘choreographer in terms of camera angles’, to use Morton 
Eustis’ excellent phrase. He has realized that even as to technique the 
camera can do much that dance theatre can do, and do it more ex- 
citingly. A passage as fundamental to the dance as the grand jeté is 
actually augmented and intensified by the camera, the leap seeming 
to last longer, the thrust to carry further. Moods that the implicit 
naturalism of the theatre may strive in vain to build up are captured 
in a moment by the legerdemain of the camera. 

The nature of the motion picture, however, places limitations upon 
the themes of the dance film. There are realms open to the ballet from 
which the realistic screen is specifically excluded. Screen reality, its 
closeness to the things around us, makes unthinkable a Rouge et Noir 
in the films. It is too abstract; and its abstractions are expressed com- 
pletely in terms of the dance within the proscenium. Similarly, the 
pretty patterns of /e dallet blanc turn out disastrously on the screen: 
Baronova tried it in Florian. Only the creative hand of a Walt Disney 
appears capable of trespassing upon the higher poetic reaches of dance 
art, and his is a dance film that lies outside the scope of the present 
article. 

On the other hand, such a ballet as Billy the Kid might better be on 
the screen, where its theme of frustration and vengeful assertion could 
be touched by the realities that give it substance. On the screen we 
could be made to see the gritty sand, the hot sun and the bigger, 
stronger, tougher men that tore at Billy’s soul. And also The Great 
American Goof is screen material; through the camera’s dazzling 
tricks, its kaleidoscopic fantasy could be freed from the sketchy out- 
lines of scenery and quickly removable props that make for practicable 
production on the stage. That the screen dance can also be used seri- 
ously to advance a tense dramatic situation was indicated, if not 
demonstrated, by the ‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’ sequence in the 
film version of On Your Toes. 

Critics have often called attention to the ballet quality of René 
Clair’s early films, and in truth his early sound films still present the 
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best examples to date of the integration of film and dance. In Le 
Million and A Nous la Liberté all life flashed along to music, cascading 
at last into a grand chase that in its formalization and patterning, its 
photographing and editing clearly pointed the way to the true dance 
film. Clair’s dances all proceeded logically and correctly out of the 
situations that framed them: Le Million was actually bound together 
by the dance of Michel’s creditors, which opens and closes the film; 
while 4 Nous la Liberté, with its marching prisoners and factory 
workers and its polyphonic chase after the flying bank-notes, was not 
only superb film but also, at those moments, superb ballet. Aside from 
his ballet interlude Entr’acte, however, not even Clair has made a film 
that was from start to finish completely ballet, nor a sound film that 
was rhythmic throughout in its movement. Whenever his story per- 
mitted it, Clair made dance films — sequences that were the perfect 
integration of the two arts, worked skilfully into the narrative film. 
All that Clair needed was the completely danceable story with which 
to create the new film form. Then we should have seen dance film — 
its base film art, its substance and apex the dance. 

As it is, we are witnessing the dance film’s struggle toward a more 
truly filmic expression. Thanks to the work of such craftsmen as 
Berkeley and Astaire, it is becoming a struggle not so much for tech- 
nique as for theme. It seems possible to predict, however, that the true 
dance film will come when some ideal middle ground is discovered, a 
danceable story drawn from themes already familiar to film creators. 
One may assume that for the first, fantastic films — like perhaps the 
tight little dreams in Tom, Dick and Harry, which managed to suggest 
dance through settings and attitudes — will be given dance treatment. 
It is so much easier somehow to be imaginative about the fantastic 
than about reality. But the emotional overtones that the dance can 
sound, its rhythmic delights and its grace of movement are too valua- 
ble to film to fall into disuse. The technique of the dance film has 
already been developed, an interpenetration of film and dance. Its 
future rests on the discovery of themes that will require to the full 
its great expressive powers. 
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STATE THEATRE 


HE BARTER THEATRE of Virginia, 

Inc., formerly known as Robert 
Porterfield’s Barter Theatre, has re- 
cently received a state charter. This is 
good news indeed! But it will take 
more than a charter to make the 
theatre what Robert Porterfield and 
his associates want it to be — the 
state theatre of Virginia. It will take 
cooperation — plenty of it — from 
public agencies, including the Legis- 
lature, Chambers of Commerce, news- 
papers and the State and Municipal 
Boards of Education, as well as the 
cooperation of hosts of individual 
Virginians who care about the cultural 
standards of their state. Moreover, it 
will take money — and plenty of it — 
although the plan that has been 
drafted to make the project an 
actuality involves no unusual or 
unnecessary expense. It will also 
take an open state-wide campaign of 
education on the importance of the 
theatre as a social force. For, in spite 
of its high traditions, the State of 
Virginia seems unusually backward i in 
this respect. 

According to a recent survey, it ap- 
pears that go percent of the people of 
Virginia have never seen a Fay 
by professional actors; that go per- 
cent have never seen a play written by 
a reputable playwright; and that the 
Barter Theatre is the only professional 
group in the entire state. Yet plays are 
not forsworn, as they were in early 
New England; instead the drama is 
used, and degraded. What all this 
means in the way of hampering 
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liberal education by neglect of one 
of the world’s great cultural influences 
is clearly seen in the report made by 
Mr. Porterfield. 

‘I have been amazed,’ he says, ‘at 
the extent to which drama has been 
abused in the public schools. Practi- 
cally all of the high schools are doing 
plays to make money for some other 
activity instead of considering the 
primary purpose of the school — that 
of developing the child culturally. 
There is a complete lack of taste and 
discrimination in selecting plays. I 
contend that the principals have been 
encouraging pulp magazine literature 
in their schools by permitting most of 
these plays. They have no literary, 
no cultural and, as far as I can see, 
very little entertainment value. . . 

I personally used to feel that Broad- 
way and its often low type of enter- 
tainment was the menace to the spo- 
ken drama in the United States, but 
now I am convinced the real menace 
is the public schools of our country.’ 

Here are some of the facts that sup- 
port Mr. Porterfield’s theory: out of 
about 100 schools answering the 
question, ‘What have been your chief 
objectives in dramatic production?’, 
over 75 answer, ‘To raise money’. Of 
the teachers of drama employed in the 
high schools, more than 30 percent 
have had no training whatsoever, or 
very little training. It is not surpris- 
ing then, that the answers to a ques- 
tion put to teachers, ‘Name three 
plays you personally would like to 
see’, include numberless movies mis- 
taken for plays and many blanks. 
There are good plays, too, in this list, 





but they, on the other hand, 
cross another list of the plays no 
actually being done in the pubk 
schools. This list contains such entrig 
as Alibi Bill, Bits of Blarney, 
and Her Buddy, Poppa and the 
Spanky Tavern and a mere spatter 
of plays like Our Town, As You 
It, x Fever, Peg O' My Hi 
Why? Mr. Porterfield asks. 
whe, indeed? Nothing, and certainh 
not the plea of ‘royalty free’, can & 
cuse the low level of that list. | 
The Barter Theatre plan is ip 
tended to counteract all these tep 
dencies by opening the doors to tk 
world’s drama and to better theaty 
techniques. The plan is outlined th 
‘1. Make the Barter Theatre 
experimental theatre to function @ 
an Exhibit A group of actors wh 
would troupe the State as a stock rep) 
ertory festival group. 
‘2. Have a committee of Virginian 
who are drama conscious. 
a. The committee would seleq 
three of the fifteen plays we ha 
tried out—two for adult con 
sumption, one solely for children} 
consumption. 
‘3. Take these productions im tol 
and establish a base; say, in Staunton 
a. Live in Staunton for five weeks 
While there produce a play 7 
night within a radius of seventy 
va 
. Set up a regional workshop. 17 
witedens would provide — 
a. A place where the local teach 
in the schools and colleges, studen 
and laymen could learn the 
chanics and technique of the thea 
b. Specialists who could give # 
course in directing, acting, m 
up, speech, lighting, scenery 
signing and building, managem 
and play selection (which is sorel 
needed). 
c. A play rehearsal, using all | 
players. 
d. Observation of the rehearsal 
a new play which the Exhibit 
group would rehearse locally 
five weeks, thus giving the obse 
ers a chance to watch rehea 
from a play’s inception to its 
mination. 
‘5. Trained directors who co 
visit the schools in a thirty- 
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radius and aid the teachers in direct- 
ing and mounting a play. This would 
automatically make possible a re- 
gional drama festival of local partici- 

tion. (The festival would end the 
fifth week.) The best play selected 
from this regional festival would be 

resented at the University of Vir- 
ginia Spring Drama Festival. 

‘The Exhibit A group would then 
move its base to Farmville or some 
other strategic town. In this way we 
could have five regional festivals of pro- 
fessional and local participation. . . . 
I use the word professional merely 
to distinguish between those who are 
trained and wish to serve an appren- 
ticeship period, and the high school 
amateur. 

‘The Exhibit A group would be 
composed of older experienced actors 
and a number of young actors, direc- 
tors, and technicians. . . . It is my 
belief that the only way one learns 
theatre mechanics or techniques is by 
actually living it day in and day out, 
before all kinds of audiences, on all 
kinds of stages.’ 

The Barter Theatre has been run- 
ning for nine summers and growing 
each year. It has already passed far 
from the point where it first gained 
publicity as ‘the only theatre in the 
world which accepts produce at the 
box-office’, sold its tickets for cab- 
bages and chickens and paid its 
royalties in Virginia hams. It is now 
a summer theatre with a full schedule 
that completes a series of professional 
plays with a ten days’ drama festival 
made up of the most favored plays. It 
should have Virginia’s support. 

The latest report from Virginia is 
that the Governor has approved the 
plan and the budget. The project is to 
be sponsored by the Conservation 
Commission. Actual implementing 
of the plan awaits the action of the 


Legislature. 


. 





THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


FILMING PEER GYNT 
Ce oF the pioneers in the field of 
the locally-made, amateur film, 
which may come to play as important 
a role in American life as the little 
theatre, is David Bradley of Win- 
netka, IIl., who at the age of twenty- 
one has made seven pictures, includ- 
ing full-length productions of O/iver 
Twist (1940) and Peer Gynt (1941). 
The latter, Harry Thornton Moore 
reports, “was filmed with a cast drawn 
largely from students at the Goodman 
Theatre and Todd School. Most of the 
work was done “on location”, with 
the young actors and technicians pay- 
ing their own expenses. Dunes near 
Waukegan and Gary served for Mo- 
rocco; Starved Rock, IIl., and the 
Wisconsin Dells provided the Gud- 
brandsdal backgrounds with the help 
of a Norwegian village near Mt. 
Horeb, Wis., whose wood huts sup- 
plied a distinct authenticity. David 
Bradley’s own sloping lawn in Win- 
netka was used for the nightscenes at 
the Dévreking’s stronghold. The pic- 
ture is without dialogue but has 
Grieg’s music on the sound track. 
Technically Bradley has profited by 
Extase, Reinhardt’s film version of 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and Citi- 
zen Kane, but the work has its own 
original signature. The film has had 
numerous showings in the Chicago 
area, at schools and colleges and in 


public for the benefit of the U.S.O.’ 


BUSINESS-THEATRE HOOK-UP 
pr ASKLING, public relations of- 
ficer of J. J. Hockenjos Co., paint 
dealers, writes of an original and suc- 
cessful venture in business-theatre 
mutual aid. ‘The box-office of Cheryl 
Crawford’s Maplewood Theatre isn’t 
too accessible to theatregoers in the 
adjoining towns of northern New 
Jersey, but the ten retail outlets of 
our company are. Mr. Carl Watter, 
our president, suggested an arrange- 
ment to Miss Crawford whereby tick- 
ets might be reserved in advance at 
the ten stores. The plan has worked 
with great satisfaction to both organ- 
izations. Ten thousand dollars in tick- 
ets were moved, and approximately 
five thousand people were brought 
into our paint stores. The theatre 
aided in bringing the industry to the 


attention of these customers by ex- 
hibits within the stores illustrating the 

ibilities of painted decoration. 

Hockenjos name was carried in 
all Maplewood Theatre advertise- 
ments and the Maplewood Theatre 
name in all Hockenjos advertising. 
And the idea led to feature stories in 
the newspapers and in club and trade 


magazines.’ 


LOST PLAYS 
oO” University at Athens, Ohio, 
will follow up last year’s produc- 
tion (the non-professional premiére) 
of Monte Cristo with what is believed 
to be the first amateur presentation of 
No Mother to Guide Her, a melodrama 
written by Helen Mortimer and acted 
by her in New York and on the road 
during the early 1900's. The play is to 
be directed by Joseph D. Batcheller, 
graduate of Carnegie Tech and the 
University of Minnesota and former 
director of dramatics at Occidental 
College, who is a new member of the 
staff at Athens. Both Monte Cristo and 
No Mother to Guide Her have been 
published in the Princeton volumes of 
America’s Lost Plays, of which Robert 
Gates Dawes, director of the School 
of Dramatic Art, writes: ‘I fear that 
many people will consider Lost Plays 
merely a record of an outmoded era. 
I think it would be well for more non- 
professional groups to discover how 
very playable some of these plays are, 
even though their literary values are 
admittedly low.’ 


NEW PLAYS 
fen to the imagination and 
enterprise of director Margo Jones, 
the Community Players of Houston, 
Texas, are the first to bring to the 
boards Sunrise in My Pocket, the 
story of David Crockett done into 
icaresque, salty and elevated drama 
y Edwin Justus Mayer, whose plays, 
The Firebrand and Children of Dark- 
ness, \eft enduring memories on 
Broadway. New England Picnic, by 
Thomas Job, will be directed by the 
author at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. And, to bring the record 
to date, thirty-four different produc- 
tions of William Saroyan’s Fim 
Dandy have been scheduled under the 
National Theatre Conference plan. 
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STATURE OF TODAY’S MUSIC 
Our New Music, by Aaron Copland. 
Whittlesey House: $2.50. 
I’ any contemporary critic of ‘our 
new music’, to borrow the title of 
this readable and fairly provoca- 
tive book, can justify an attempt to 
locate permanently the claims of the 
creative musicians who are today 
writing what is called ‘modern music’, 
Mr. Copland is, by dint of his steady, 
sincere and eloquent support and en- 
couragement of all workers in that 
field, the man for the task. In the 
forefront of the American composers 
of the last two decades, he has in- 
terested himself in the work of his 
contemporaries to a degree almost 
unparalled in the annals of art. 
Schumann, with his historic salute to 
Chopin, ‘Hats Off, Gentlemen, A 
Genius’, and his deeply felt encour- 
agement of the young Brahms, per- 
formed a similar service in his day. 
Mr. Copland is at his best in his 
eral survey of the activities of the 
uropean and American composers of 
the present century and his assess- 
ment of their relative positions in the 
musical world of today. After sketch- 
ing the late nineteenth-century back- 
ground from which they emerged, he 
refers to Schoen Stravinsky and 
Bartok in ‘The Middle Ground — 
before 1914’ and Ravel, Roussel, 
Satie and ‘Les Six’ in ‘The Fore- 
ground — since 1918’, with a side 
glance at ‘The Jazz Interlude’. He 
introduces his review of Composers in 
America — ‘Composers without a 
Halo’ is his description — with a 
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strong plea for a more receptive atti- 
tude than has thus far been accorded, 
and he then proceeds to a discussion of 
“The Ives Case’, Roy Harris, Sessions, 
Piston, Virgil Thomson, Blitzstein 
and Chavez, with a further autobio- 
graphical sketch of ‘Composer from 
Brooklyn’. He strives to be objective 
in all his critical estimates, and paints 
sympathetic and interesting portraits 
of the outstanding contemporary 
figures with whom he deals. Unlike 
Schumann, however, he has no Chopin 
or Brahms to present to his listeners 
and readers; and with all his powers of 
persuasion, he cannot obscure the fact 
that the modern composers of whom 
he writes are not of a great stature. 
Mr. Copland admits that ‘the 
whole history (of music) is a history of 
continuous change’; but in the main 
body of his discussion he seems often 
to have lost sight of this continuity. 
He would have us believe that ‘the 
violent upheaval’ which musical art 
‘has undergone during the last fifty 
years’ is more significant than what 
has ever gone before. He would have 
us accept the theory that the con- 
tinuity of art has suddenly been 
broken, and that with the revolution- 
ary changes brought about, a new 
music has already sprung up, assert- 
ing almost a complete independence 
of earlier creative efforts and produc- 
tions. He stresses especially the virtue 
inherent in the conscious effort of the 
modern composer to throw off what he 
calls the ‘Germanic musical tradition 
of the past century’, but what is in 
fact the inspiration of the musical 
giants of the last century who were 
for the most part German. The virtue 
inherent in the effort to be original 
becomes a vice when carried to the 
= of a conscious effort to turn the 
ack on the achievements of the past 
instead of building upon them and 
going forward from that vantage point. 
Mr. Copland well says: ‘The great 
young American composer will not 
appear suddenly out of the west with 
an immortal masterpiece under his 
arm. He will come out of a long line of 
lesser men — half geniuses, perhaps, 
each one of whom in his own way and 
with his own qualities will prepare the 
way for our mature music.’ It is a 
point that is often lost sight of. The 





work of these lesser men is, moreover, _ 


an important factor in progress and 


deserves more attention and con. 
sideration than is popularly accorded 
it. However, it is equally important ) 


for us to retain a sense of perspective 


and not to exalt shop work and ex 


perimental endeavor into creative 
works of art; and in his altogether 
praiseworthy effort to interpret the 
modern composer for the contempo. 


ee 


rary listener, Mr. Copland seems to — 
have erected pedestals for the most — 


part too lofty for his portrait busts, 
The phrase ‘half genius’ in the above 
quotation gives him away. 

The most intriguing portion of Mr, 
Copland’s book is his final section, 


treating of new musical media — the 


radio, phonograph and film. Here he 


is on firm ground, dealing with the 


new problems, mechanical, practical 


and spiritual, with which the com 
poser, for the first time in the history 
of music, has had to occupy him 

For these new problems are also new 
opportunities. It remains for the 
creative artist to explore and bring to 


a satisfying fructification the possibili- _ 


ties inherent in these revolutionary 
developments; and to that objective 
the work of the talented groups of 
American and European composers 
who have been active in the past 
generation will undoubtedly be a 
strong contributing factor. The moun- 
tain will rear its head from the sur- 
rounding hills which even now are 
visible on the musical horizon. 
MONTEFIORE 


SENSE ON HOLLYWOOD 
Hollywood, The Movie Colony, The 
Movie Makers, by Leo C. Rosten. 
Harcourt, Brace: $4. 
| & emeaiehaery sociologically speak- 
ing, is America in microcosm. 
The same social strata exist there, the 
same oft-repeated tale of rags to 
riches, competing with the less pic- 
turesque story of hard steady work 
that yields no visible financial or so- 
cial gain. Many Hollywood successes 
never went to college, but neither did 
John D. Rockefeller, William K. 
Vanderbilt, E. H. Harriman. Some of 
the leading movie lights are of foreign 
birth, but that is part and parcel of the 


American scene, a measure of whose 
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PORGY AND BESS MAPLEWOOD THEATRE 


George Gershwin’s folk opera is to be a new year gift to Broadway of 


Cheryl Crawford and her Maplewood Theatre. As the picture indicates, most 
of the original cast has been reassembled for the revival: Georgette Harvey, 

Ruby Elzy, Helen Dowdy, Todd Duncan and the Eva Jessye ‘choir. Jimmy 
Waters is new in the role of Mingo. Anne Brown plays her original role as 
Bess, and Edward Matthews reappears as Jake; Alexander Smallens again 
conducts the orchestra. Catfish Row has been reset by Herbert Andrews, ‘and 
the production, which drew many New Yorkers to Maplewood this fall, has 
been directed by Robert Ross. 














LA VIE PARISIENNE CURTAIN BY MARCO MONTEDORO 


The pleasures of The New Opera Company’s production of La Vie Pari- 
sienne begin with a vivacious curtain designed by Marco Montedoro, done in 
soft pastel shades and to the swirl of Offenbach’s lively tunes. This light- 
opera masterpiece, rendered into English and with some debatable gestures 
toward the topical, was so well received in the final week of the company’s 
fall season that it has been brought back for an extended stay, following a 
Ballet Theatre interlude. The design is one of the many new items added to 
the exhibit of Twenty-Five Years of the American Stage at the Guild Theatre, 
coincident with the opening of Hope for a Harvest. 
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wer has been its ability to assimi- 
late the foreigner. 

Of course, as Mr. Rosten points out 
in his book on The Movie Colony, The 
Movie Makers, ‘The aberrations of 
our culture are more vivid, more con- 
spicuous and more dramatic in Holly- 
wood. . . . Our values are extended 
to the strident .. .” It is ‘middle- 
town’ dramatized and heightened to 
the extreme. The whole fabulous city 
is geared about a single industry — 
an industry in which eight major 
companies control 80% of the total 

roduct value. There is no place 
where the wheel of fortune spins so 
rapidly; great wealth is made and lost 


_ overnight in a sort of perpetual Wall 
' Street 1929. The industry itself has 


A NAR WARP 





had a growth whose spread and extent 
defies comparison. 

Hollywood is extreme in another 
sense. Its upper stratum attracts more 


| public curiosity than any other single 


group in America. This is the natural 
outgrowth of an industry whose lead- 
ers are either photogenic if they are 
actors, or quotable if they are mala- 
props, or have press agents who are 
busy making them quotable or photo- 
genic if they are neither. 

It is because this public curiosity 


' has been rewarded with an over- 
| whelming body of misinformation, 


originating in studio publicity efforts 
and perpetuated in gossip magazines, 
that Leo Rosten’s book is particularly 


_ welcome. He has sought out his facts 
' with the scientific methods of a sociol- 


ne aR 0 
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ogist and his study of the movie 
makers is generously documented 
with the results of questionnaires, 
interviews and other authentic mate- 
rial gleaned by the author during 
three years’ sojourn in Hollywood. He 


-has broken down the Hollywood 





e 


legend in detailed analyses of the 
colony as a whole — ‘exploring its 
life, practices and values’ — and of 


the producers, writers, actors and 


directors as separate groups — exam- 
ining their educations, earnings, func- 


| tions and so on. The most satisfy- 
| Ing result of this study, to admirers of 
’ films, is the indication throughout Mr. 


Rosten’s book of the number of seri- 


| ous and intelligent workers — not 
) Just vain seekers after fame — who 


are occupied in making films today. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


Because Hoilywood, The Movie Col- 
ony, The Movie Makers substitutes 
fact for legend, and insofar as it re- 
flects the country as a whole in the 
study of one city, it is a valuable book. 
In a last chapter, entitled ‘The Long 
Arm of Hollywood’, however, it be- 
comes repeatedly clear that Holly- 
wood’s real importance is not in its 
inhabitants or in its social structure 
but in its product. Its overwhelming 
influence on the manners and morals 
of the country — even of the whole 
world — is not a personal thing or 
even the result of gossip magazines, 
except as they are an extension and a 
repetition of motion pictures them- 
selves. Surely Greta Garbo’s page-boy 
haircut changed hair styles overnight, 
but it was Garbo-in-films, and not 
some remote woman who earns so 
much a year, and lives in a house this 
big and gives parties to such-and-such 
people. Edward G. Robinson’s tough- 
guy characterizations colored the 
lives of the young boys who saw his 
pictures, but his magnificent collec- 
tion of modern paintings has not 
boomed art sales throughout the 
country. Hollywood is curious, inter- 
esting perhaps, as a_ sociological 
phenomenon; it is important as an 
industrial centre; but its greatness 
and its position as a centre of world 
culture lies solely in the films them- 
selves. HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


LONDON’S BALLET RUSSE 
The Diaghilev Ballet in London, by 
C.W. Beaumont. Putnam, London: 
$4.50. | 
6 Be is a book of uncommon integ- 
rity. Many writers just now could 
have set out to arouse our nostalgia 
for the years Ig910 to 1939, for the 
glamour of the Russian Ballet whose 
real home was London, and for the 
personalities and powers of theatre 
whom we shall never know again but 
shall leave to the reproductive instinct 
of our posterity. But Mr. Beaumont 
is timeless when he is most precise 
about time; and he will go no further 
than to distinguish the First Great 
War from its successor in its effect up- 
on the major stage of dancing, and to 
trace annie and very lovingly his own 
experience of the art of ballet in the 
years between them. He writes about 





“The Ideal Book 
for a course in play production” 


writes George Freedley in the Library 
kwad-—-abd cums a od drama 
directors have written in a like vein 





PRODUCING THE PLAY 


NEW SCENE TECHNICIANS HANDBOOK 








PRODUCING THE PLAY $y Jobn 


Gassner to; with THE 
SCENE CIAN’S HAND- 
BOOK. by Philip Barber 


744 pages, 200 illustrations, $3.25 


Writes Hallie : “The in- 
formation prin 8 articles 
experts in different fields . . . enric 
the book; and I find even more im- 
portant Mr. Gassner's ee ability 
to draw into the design of a uc 
tion every element of the play, the 
acting, and the staging.” 


THE DRYDEN PRESS, 1 Pat New Yer 








Stage 
Makeup 


BY 
RICHARD 
CORSON 


A practical manual of the art of makeup 
for the stage, covering both basic art prin- 
ciples and specific techniques, with instruc- 
tions on use of materials for straight and 
character makeup, different ages, nationali- 
ties, etc. Profusely illustrated. Includes 
unique color chart with key to standard 
commercial products — invaluable for both 
beginner and experienced actor. 


ORDER NOW 

Comrp.ere wits Coton Caart, CioTs 50 
Binpine, 176 Paces, 56 Inivs., 6” x 9” $2. 
(Color Chart Alone for Wall Use, 9” x 36” $.75) 


Write catalogue of books on acting, 
ee i ae 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A SWIFT KICK 


By James F. Stone and Nathaniel E. 
Reeid. For 7 boys, 7 girls. One set. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 
A dramatization of the First Na- 
tional motion picture of the same 
title released by Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures and based on the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine story, Sister Act, by Fan- 
nie Hurst. 5M, 5W. One set. 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


A dramatization of the novel by 
Lloyd C. Douglas. 5M, SW, Extras. 
One set. 


A dramatization of the motion pic- 
ture of the same title, a Cosmopoli- 
tan Production, released by Warner 
Bros. Pictures, and based on the 
novel by Lloyd C. Douglas. 6M, 4W, 
Extras. One set. 


Books for each, 75c¢ 





Send for our play catalogue describing 
these and other plays 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 


which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
New York City 











BIND your 1941 issues of 
THEATRE ARTS 


in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Send us your copies before December 31st. We will 

supply the December, 1941 issue free. Missing 1941 
numbers supplied ot 35 cents each. 
$5.00 per . We 

yeor. quote prices on 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


the essential things, what he himself 
saw in Nijinsky and Massine and Lifar, 
how Cecchetti taught, how Karsavina 
and Lopokova triumphed in their dif- 
ferent ways, and altogether what the 
Russian Ballet was like when it was 
seen from the front and also from be- 
hind the curtain by the truly disinter- 
ested spectator who was privileged to 
think in terms of art and therefore al- 
lowed to give due weight to personal 
things. The simplicity of the tale ac- 
counts for a great deal of its charm. 
The bookseller of the Charing Cross 
Road, because he valued the actual 
achievement of the Ballet and not its 
réclame in the social world, was able 
to form close friendships among the 
artists on their yearly or twice-yearly 
visit to London and to see how nearly 
their genius was measured by them- 
selves and their capacity for taking 
pains. He was as exact as the stage 
director Grigoriev of whom he writes 
‘As soon as the ballet was over the 
girls would come scampering towards 
him, when he would shout with a great 
show of indignation such phrases as 
“You did not finish in such a pose on 
the last beat, why?” Out would come 
a pocket-book and their names would 
be entered for a fine, after which they 
would be dismissed with a curt wave 
of the hand.’ The discipline of theatre. 


ASHLEY DUKES 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 

Handbook of Soviet Drama, by H. W. L. 
Dana. The American Russian Insti- 
tute: $7.50. An exhaustive index of 
theatres, plays, operas, ballets and 
films from the revolution to 1938. 


A Primer of Acting, by C. Lowell Lees. 
Prentice-Hall: $1.50. 


Etruscan Art, by Gisela M. A. Richter. 
Metropolitan Museum: $2. Handbook 


of the Museum’s collection. 


The Literature of Adult Education, by 
Ralph A. Beals and Leon Brody; Edu- 
cation for Social Understanding, by 
Gaynell Hawkins; Leaders for Adult 
Education, by Harry A. and Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. American Association 
for Adult Education. Recent hand- 
books of an organization which does 














40 Bast 49th Street New York, N. Y. 
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not overlook the theatre arts. 


















OUTSTANDING Pays 
for Little Theat 


Time of Your Life The Walrus and the 
The More the Merrier Carpenter 
The Happy Days Cyprienne (D 
The Beautiful People The Family Reunion 
Liberty Jones Blue Jeans 
Pigeons and People Naughty Naught 
Where the Heart Is The Girl from 
Eight O'Clock Tuesday The Bad Man 
Morning's at Seven The Barker g 
Mai Win ce te 
Glamour Preferred opple) ; 
Every Mon for Himselt - “ogrophy | 
No Time for Comedy Berkeley Square 
Cue for Passion The Bishop Michehovag sy 
Kind Lody Both Your Houses im 
The For Off Hills Broadway } 
Is Life Worth Living Candlelight 
When We Are Married The Animal Kingdom _ 
Hotel Universe 


leave Her to Heaven 


Love from a Stranger 

lot's Wife Criminal a? Large 3 

Pete ’ ca 

The Yellow Jacket a oe 

Blind Alley Outward Bound 

Love's Old Sweet Song Remote Control! 

The Talley Method The Royal Family 

Bats in the Belfry ReBested Clary 

viet Wedding rey eon 

Johnson Over Jordan There’s Always Juliet 

Jupiter Laughs The Vinegar Tree 

Our Town This Thing Called Love 

lady in Waiting Ladies of the Jury 

ladies and Gentlemen Double Door 

Ever Since Eve The Ninth Guest 

In a House Like This Ah, Wilderness 
Available in 


Certain Territories 
Mr. and Mrs. North 
Charley's Aunt 
Philadelphia Story 
Out of the Frying Pan i 
Old Acquaintance 
The Male Animal 
Native Son 


When Available 


Claudia 
a 


The 1942 Supplement to our Cato- 
logue of Plays is now ready 











tf 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY | 
| 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles | 
_ 











EDDIE CANTOR in Banjo Eyes, musical comedy carpentered from John 
Cecil Holm’s and George Abbott’s Three Men on a Horse, decorated with the 
DeMarcos and Vernon Duke-John LaTouche songs. Cantor returns to 
Broadway, after a long absence, in the role of Erwin Trowbridge, whose 
knack for picking horses seems (above) to have taken on alarming form. 


Herrmann-Pix 





| MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


for 


Actors, Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Laymen 





Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


For information: 


29 W. 56th St., N.Y.C. Co. 5-5834 








a SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


27th Year 
@® STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ TELEVISION 


Acting, Diocting, Teeching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Public Speaking. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in Little 
Theatre, Rockefeller Center and Broad- 
way Theatre. 


Day and Evening Classes 
ENROL NOW FOR JAN. 5 TERM 


Write for Catalogue T 
High School and Children’s Department 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
‘Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue New York 


























GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOOL OF ame 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING, DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION, DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, 8.F.A. and M.F. rees 
For Information: Louise Dale Spoor, Registrar 

Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 
















THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


Theatre Arts 


Where techniques for expressional arts 
and living are graciously integrated 


RADIO = STAGE = SCREEN = PLATFORM 


Professional courses include New York appeerances 
while learning. Private and class lessons. 


Founded 
1894 


DRAMA DANCE VOCAL 
LIGHT OPERA MUSIC 
SPEECH 


Cecil de Mille, 


Alviene training recommended 
. Teachers College 


Nelson Eddy, Katherine Cornell, N. 
Guidence Leboratory. 


Summer Theatre, East Northport, L. I. 
Seperate Children’s Dept. 
For Catalog write: 


The Publisher Presents (continued) 


Poetic Drama, An Anthology of Plays 
in Verse, edited by Alfred Kreymborg. 
Modern Age: $5. Thirty-three plays 
from the ancient Greek to the modern 
American, with an introduction by 
the editor. 


Representative American Dramas, ed- 
ited by Montrose F. Moses, revised and 
supplemented by ‘Foseph Wood Krutch. 
Little, Brown: $4.50. Adding Odets, 
Sherwood and Maxwell Anderson. 


Six Plays, by Bernard Shaw. Dodd, 
Mead: $3.75. With the prefaces. 


Carolina Folk-Plays, edited by Freder- 
ick H. Koch, with a foreword by Pau 
Green. Holt: $3.50. 


America in Action, Twelve One-Act 
Plays. Crowell: $2 


An Index to One-Act Plays, Second 
Supplement 1932-1940, by Hannah 
| Logasa and Winifred Ver Nooy. ¥.W. 
Faxon: $6. 


Shakespeare's Audience, by Alfred 
Harbage. Columbia University: $2.25. 


Stage and Film Decor, by R. Myers- 

cough-Walker. lsaac Pitman & €? Sons: 
|27/. A comparative study of theory 
and practice, liberally illustrated. 





Ballet Laughs, by dlex Gard. Greystone 
Press: $1.50. Newspaper caricaturist 
takes contemporary ballet figures for 
a rough ride. 


Plays in Print. 


There Shall Be No Night, by Robert E. 
Sherwood. Scribner's: $2. 


Old Acquaintance, by ‘Fohn Van Dru- 
ten. Random House: $2. 


The Beautiful People, Sweeney in the 
Trees, Across the Board on Tomorrow 
Morning, by William Sarovan. Har- 
court, Brace: $3. 


Sunrise in My Pocket or The Last Days 
of Davy Crockett, by Edwin Justus 
Mayer. Fulian Messner: $2. 


The Highland Call, by Paul Green. 
University of North Carolina: $2.50. 


The Trojan Horse, by Christopher Mor- 
Random House: $2. 


Ever Since Eve, by Florence Ryerson 
and Colin Clements. Samuel French: 


ley. 





write: Secretary Montaire 
1780 Broedwey, at 37 St., New York City 


$7.50. 
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Madalyn O'Shea | 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


INDIVIDUAL— GROUP WORK 
REHEARSAL GROUP FOR 
PROFESSIONALS 


for information, write 
EMPIRE THEATRE BUILDING 
1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK City 











IRVINE STUDIO FoF: 
Clark Gable, Cornel Wilde, An 
Baxter and Marsha Hunt of MGM 
“Blossoms in the Dust" among tho» 
trained 


25th YEAR of STARMAKING| 
a it trained exclusively by Theodora Irving 


STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 
Motion Picture Course—V oice Recording 

Miss Irvine personally coaches Actors, 
Business Men and Career Women 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


Winter Terms begin Jan. 5th 
80°, of last year’s class now engaged in the profession 


SATURDAY SCHOOL 
Catalog on Request 
15 West 67th St., New York 
ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanna 7-0100 





ce 


















George Washington Slept Here, by M 
Hart and George 8. Kaufman; the M 
Who Came to Dinner, by Moss H 
and George 8. Kaufman; Village Gre 
by Carl Allensworth; Trousers to Matt 
by Samuel and Bella Spewack; Fo 
Cheers for Foan, by Philip a 
and L. G. Lighton. Dramatists P, 
Service: $.75 each. 





Monte Cristo and Other Piosill 
Charles Fechter, Fulia Ward How 
etc.; The Plays of Henry C. DeMile 
edited by Robert Hamilton Ball; Te 
Heart of Maryland and Other Playi& 
David Belasco. Volumes XV1, XV 
and XVIII in America’s Lost Pla 
Princeton University Press: $5 each, 


Revolt of the Guns, by Melvin Mi 
davin. Christopher Publishing Ho 
$7.50. 


As You Like It, A Midsummer Ng 
Dream, The Taming of the Shrew; 
Player's Shakespeare, edited by Thor 
P. Robinson. Viking Press: gr. 50¢ 











The Honour of the House of Murray, 
Isabel W. Cumming; To God in 
Heaven, by Harvey F. Pope; Ree 
Evening, by James Granderson R 
Blackfriar Series of Original Pla 














University of Alabama. 












































THE May We Suggest for Christmas ~p*t/ 
’ THE DANCE: ENTERTAINMENT: 
eq CTO RS wo R K $ H 0 Dp MARTHA GRAHAM. Barbora Morgan. $6.00 HOW YOUNG YOU LOOK. Peggy Wood. $2.50 
% | Beautifully photographed and a joy to An autobiography—charming and 
\ — ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Director lok at. likeable. 
ING COMPLETE BOOK OF BALLETS 1.98 a TREASURY OF GABERT & SULLIVAN, 5.00 
i W. Beaumont. pages of music-text-pictures. 
© a sae in acting A good book for balletomanes and others. THE FORGOTTEN VILLAGE, Text by Joho 2.50 
an g AMERICANA: — Photographs from the much 
: A SET OF BURNS MANTLE’S BEST PLAYS. sputed motion picture. 
ORK ° = class begins january 22 volumes, 1919 to 1941, $3.00 Each. THE USEFUL GIFT: 
DR ADVANCE FROM BROADWAY on eee bln oe yo 
, . / DESIGNING FOR T.1€ MOVING PICTURES. 3.50 
@saturday morning class Norris Houghton. 
ne fe cote on urns WANE te FUNDAMENTALS OF PLAY DIRECTING. 4.00 
AMERICA. ENJOY YOUR PLAYS AT HOME: 
; : | HOLLYWOOD. Leo C. Rosten. 4.00 BUTHE SPIRIT—THE LAND IS B8RIGHT— 
@ register now for evening class | faus ebest the movie ostomy, CANDLE IN THE WIND—CLAUDIA. Each 2.00 
’ AS A VERY SPECIAL GIFT SUGGESTION — CRITICS’ THEATRE REVIEWS. A weekly compilation of 
G 330 East 56th Street, New York City | the complete reviews of eight New York critics. Subscription for the year 1942, $15.00." 
K cir PLaza 8-0767 | For a limited time ONLY, the COMPLETE 1941 volume FREE 
oe a 48 West 52nd St. DRAMA BOOK SHOP, INC. New York City 
a oo oneness 
FORT mene, 
THEA WANT TO BE IN PICTURES? 
ide, Ans ad 


More players have gone to successful screen 
careers from the Playhouse than from any other 
single source. Graduates also in stage and 
radio work, as well as many employed profit- 
ably as directors and teachers of drama. We 
produce 60 plays every year before paying 
audiences in $650,000 theatrical plant. For pro- 
fessional training with practical application, 
come to Pasadena Playhouse. 
Midwinter class starts February 2, 1942 


one thon DEpyy] ilies OR ON STAGE OR RADIO? 


|AKii 
- ceenes 


ora Irvine | CHICAGO 
were oF 


Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professional Training; Acting Technique; 2 











Producing Experience; Public Perform- w 
Fully Equipped Theatre; Diploma rite General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 
Sites Cimvtce: Evening Chseess. @tORSS REEVES 
Se Segtercz = = || PASADENA PLAYHOUSE “sss=2= 
For Bulletin Address with Merle Oberon. 
DePAUL UNIVERETY 33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 


Room 403—64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ee ee 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director ...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


























RICE tischoo RECENT 
acta ens TOP RANKING PLAYS 














(off shores of Cape Cod) 
ipective vacational aspects (private bathing 
July, August 31st year LADIES IN RETIREMENT LITTLE FOXES 
eee TRATES oe FLIGHT TO THE WEST THUNDER ROCK 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying students MY DEAR CHILDREN RETREAT TO PLEASURE 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATRE 
Theatre Workshop FLYING GERARDOS 
Voice, Dancing, Acting, Directing 
aw program — plays, scenes, radio . 
eature 
The Bandbox Theatre (for advanced student- Restricted Releases 
actors) 
Reg eg. Ee GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE SKYLARK 
3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR TEACHERS VILLAGE GREEN THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 


Address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Massachusetts 





School and College Texts 











SOLO READINGS FOR RADIO AND - 
CLASS WORK PRIMER OF STAGECRA 
The Wyckoff School CURRENT CONTEST READINGS LABORATORY STAGE 
Stage and Art Crafts || Stirring New Patriotic Pageant 

ALEXANDER WYCKOFF, Director it’s Fun To Be Free by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. Cover design 
, WINTER TERM BEGINS JAN. 5TH, 1942 by Walt Disney. Prefatory Letter by Wendell L. Willkie. Presented re- 
Professions! Counss ta Stege Setting cently by Fight For Freedom, Inc., at Madison Square Garden, New York 
and Costume Design City, with Tallulah Bankhead, Franchot Tone, Burgess Meredith, Melvyn 
Special Thursday Evening Classes in Douglas, and other stars. No royalty fee for amateur production. Books 30¢ 


Stagecraft, Costume, Marionettes, Dioramas, and 


Ton Dacoraion DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
684 Undercliff Ave., Edgewater, N. J. 6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Cliffside 6-4369 











George H. Littlefield, Registrar 
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CENTURY FRESNELITES have them ail. 
Safety: 
« Underwriters Laboratory listing carried. 


1 
2. Includes Fresnel lens of heat resisting pyrex gless. 
3. Includes porcelain G.E. socket 


Dramatic Qualities: 


1, High, even intensity, soft edge beam. 
2. Concentrated or wide beam and 
between. 

3. Wide range of color — regular gelatines or 18 difer- 


SPECIAL PRICES (not list prices) TO LI 


Cat. No. 507, 5” lens, 250-400W, $13.60 
Cat. No. 500, 6” lens, 250 500W, 14.45 
Cat. No. 506, 4 lens, 1000 1500W, 38.40 


Literature available on every type 


all spreads in 





Look for These Features When Buying Spotlight 


ent permanent color glass slides availeble at low bread 1 
Mechanical Conveniences: 

1. Includes focusing device which moves easily from 

to flood focus. Includes hiahly polished spherical hd 

reflector no 

2. Includes swivelable metal color frame which 

quick insertion of color glass slides or gelatine 

from any angle 

3. Universal directional control. Includes adjustable 

and choice of pipe clamp or flange or bracket or 

18” cord and plug. 


TTLE THEATRES —bulbs not included | 


BULBS can be purchased conveniently fag 
your local dealer or through Century. 
ORDER NOW for prompt delivery. 


of theatrical lighting equipment. 





CENTURY LIGHTING, INC., 419 West 55 Street, New York, N.¥ “ 








THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


DAZIAN’S 


EST. 1842 INC. 
142 WEST 44th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








GOTHIC— 
SCENIC 
COLORS 


| Are used by: 
Amherst College 
Columbia University 
Fordham University 
Louisiana State University 
Radio City Music Hall 
Shubert Productions 
The Metropolitan Opera House 
a University 


the Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
1 SL 


GOTHIC COLOR CO., INC. | 


146 West 17th Street, New York City | 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies | 


Catalogue and Latest 1941 Color Chart on Request 


















GENNETT 
SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 


Most realistic sound effects ever re- 
produced...electrically recorded on 
Gennett Records. Used by profession- 
als and amateurs for all theatrical 
and radio needs. Every number 
always in stock. 

Complete Library of Victor and Columbia Records 

Send for Free Catalog “T” 

«Charge Accounts Solicited 

¢ Safe delivery any where guaranteed 


New York Band Instrument Co. 


NEW YORK STORE: OPEN 
1166 6th Ave., Nr. 45th ~-. . EVERY 


2S Flatbush Ave., 


| : 


Specia l Holiday Gift Offers i 
2 one-year new subscriptions 
(regularly $7.00)...............-$6.00 


4 one-year new subscriptions 
(regularly $14.00)..............$10.00 


OFFERS EXPIRE JANUARY 10, 1942 


waa 


mann 
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GIFT CARD SENT ON REQUEST 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















THEATRE PRODUCTION 


SERVICE 
























































emis ..eleels SOURCE ALL SUPPLIES ANDs EQUIPMENT FOR THE THEATRE 
LIGHTS 
eeenene ommend , a! — 
i ! U | ] ! | 
PAINTS TOOLS HARD W ARE RIGGING PATTERNS wiGs MAKEUP 
ORAPERIES RENTALS FABRICS JEWELRY 
FLATS DROPS oe : 
e 2 2 Ly - i 
f T ' : 
SWITCHBOARDS ae es SOUND EQUIPMENT SOUND EFFECTS | ne 
' 
SPOTLIGHTS GELATINE-LAMPS : EFFECTS TRICK PROPS FOLIAGE 
JEAN ROSENTHAL 1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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sel “MAGNIFICENT! . . . TRIUMPHANT!” 

Tom 

erical neat " - ' fon —Brooks Atkinson, N, Y. Times 

vhich 4 ss > *y a a ; S I =a z. 

am eae So Sl) e'4 | GERTRUDE 

™ - 

Doran 6 33 y : ~ 

ently a ¢ : 4 | 

-Y, J § in the musical play 
OSCAR SERLIN presenrs CLARENCE DAY'S < | SS | 


LADY in the DARK 


PA — Zt J | ALVIN THEATRE 
/ 2 52d Street, West of Broadway 
Matinees Wednesdays and Saturdays 





LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 








NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 





en 


— haadrice teins 

















ly w 
“The best written, best cast, best directed, ee fo r “As deft, malicious and fascinating @ comedy as you 
best acted play of the new season —a could hope to see.” — Wolcott Gibbs, New Yorker 


thriller-diller, plus.” 
Danton Walker, News John C. Wilson presents 








Leonora 


ANGEL | *"stt car + Som sa» 
STREET | Plays with and without music now in cd L | T hy Ee 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
SPIRIT 


ne with a list of those that have closed since 
VINCENT JUDITH LEO G. the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 


PRICE EVELYN CARROLL pears in parentheses after the title.) A Farce by NOM COWARD 
Plays reviewed in this issue are |} “OROSCO THEA. 45th St, West of Broedway 


GOLDEN Theatre w. 45 s. nantes CiRcle 66230 

CL. 6-6740. Evgs. 8:40. Evgs. 55¢ — $3.30. Eves.: 8:40. Mats.: WED. & SAT. at 2:40 
a a . Ww. « ale . Ss ah 55 — - ‘yr = ‘ S ernEnEnEEEEEEEEEEEEneen nen 

Mats. Wednesday & Saturday 55¢— $2.20 ON 7 HE Bo. 4RDS 





Chicago Company Opening Early in February 











ic | LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day's beguiling book turned | 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts | 
: - Ped A Th Gui i 

Father to Dorothy Stickney's Vinnie. a Pepe See ey ee 


| / a ‘ y Ld 
‘HE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26, 1940) by & MARY BOLAND: 





























Better Than Ever’’—World-Tele. 


























A Great Show’‘— Herald Tribuneaiii ; 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s * BOBBY CLARK! 
education in terms of a gay and moving * WALTER HAMPDEN! 
’ drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
; & $1 50 role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- In Sheridan's Greatest Comedy 
10 ° ported by Richard Waring. Directed and - q 
: PLUS TAX produced by Herman Shumlin. f kK ri VA Ls 
; R 5 ceaiaaitiacalin! lil itil 
42 NO HIGHE MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26, 1940) be- with Helen Ford * Donald Burr ® Haile Stoddard 
i the Sonja Henile-ArthurWirtz musicalicetravaganza | guiling = ee ee heed h, = Robert Walisten * Phillip Bourneuf 
IT HAPPE | the sisters whose adventures were origi- Sirened & OS SS CO 
nally recorded by Ruth McKenney. George Settings and Costumes by Watson Barratt 
' eT Kaufman spins the Chodorov and Fields 
at America’s Only Ice Theatr A 7 7 . 
CENTER Theatre. Rocker “7 pap aie sere script to success, with Shirley Booth in SHUBERT THEATRE 
gaa egg acc mage dacaaial | high fettle. 44th St. West of Broadway Cl. 6-5990 


Eves. (Exc. Mon.) at 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:40; 
Sun. at 3. 501 seats for all performances at 50¢. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 1o, Eves: $3.30—$1.10. Thurs. & Sot. Mats. $2.75-$1.10 
1941) homicide becomes side-splitting 
farce when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair | ——— - 
are involved with Boris Karloft in Joseph 


“Brings joy and gaiety to the thea- O. Kesselring’s mad plot. “HIT, HIT, HOORAY 






































tre.” — Richard Watts, Jr., Her. Trib LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23, 1041) A Honey For Your Money.” 
Gertrude Lawrence radiant as the psycho- | — Walter Winchell 
analyzed lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay GEORGE ABBOTT'S New Musical 
Ivrics to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on | 
Harry Horner's kaleidoscopic stage. 
CLAUDIA (Feb. 12, 1941) tells a simple | 
story of human relations with skill, humor | 
and emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
The New Comedy Smash a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy | 
LYCEUM THEATRE McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. ROSEMARY LANE 
TALS WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 1, 1941) Book by John Cecil Holm 
— 45 St. E. of B'way. CH. 44256 * EVGS. Lillian eter cage Peg Beis ogy = Music and Lyrics by 
8:40. MATS. WED. d SAT. at 2:40. compassionate play winner oO the : 
ps . Critics’ Award. Directed by Herman | Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane 
250 SEATS EVERY PERFORMANCE Shumlin with Paul Lukas as the German BARRYMORE Thea., 47 St. W. of B'y. 
$1.10 anti-Nazi, Lucile Watson and Mady | Evs. 8:40. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
Christians, , 
' When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 














MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
THE PLACE TO GO TO GET STARTED 
On In At the 
BROADWAY HOLLYWOOD MICROPHONE 
Sixteenth Season Ten Weeks 
SULLY and AUGUST 
2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY 


COLONY THEATRE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET 


Tue Covony THeartnre is devoted entirely to the 
work of the Junior Members of the Colony who 
want training, experience or work-out in the tech- 
nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapto. Junior 

embers appear every week in complete produc- 
tions of Modern and classic plays. The CoLtony 
Tueatrae has a ofessional staff and well- 
known Broadway Gooden. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 

Pr 1 Acting Company at the 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


where, annually, a season of New York successes 
is presented with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the Ogunquit PLavHouse 
are: 











MAUDE ADAMS LANNY ROSS 

ETHEL BARRYMORE GRACE GEORGE 

MARGARET ANGLIN LAURETTE TAYLOR 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER FRANCES STARR 

RUTH GORDON EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 

MADGE EVANS FLORENCE REED 

MARGALO GILLMORE CLIFTON WEBB 

ARTHUR TREACHER VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN 

CONRAD NAGEL FAY WRAY 

TALLULAH BANKHEAD FRITZ! SCHEFF 

A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
Colony may be obtained from 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 

















and his Royal Cane dians 


NO COVER senna 
FOR WINNER GUES 












MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 





See for Yourself (Continued) 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (July‘15, 1041) 
second edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy 
Baxter, the Four Bruises and Betty At- 
kinson. Sets and costumes by Norman Bel 
Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Producers, 
Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


BEST FOOT FORWARD (Oct. 1) a band 
of giddy prep-school youngsters in song 
and dance directed with appropriate dash 
by George Abbott, producer. 


CANDLE IN THE WIND (Od2. 22) is Max- 
well Anderson's protest against Nazism. 
Played by Helen Hayes as the American 
who saves her lover from a German con- 
centration camp in France, it is directed 
by Alfred Lunt. A Theatre Guild- Play- 
wrights’ Company production. 


LET’S FACE IT! (Oct. 29) riotous doings 
in camp and out, with Danny Kaye as 
ringleader in a giddy frolic devised by 
the Fields, produced by Vinton Freedley 
and set to Cole Porter music. 


HIGH KICKERS (Oct. 37) Sophie Tucker 
tops a George Jessel show that has music, 
girls, vaudeville turns, reminiscent num- 
bers and plenty of loud laughs. 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Nov. 5) Noel Coward's 
frothy absurdity, involving gay ghosts, 
spiritualistic seances and a first-rate cast 
under John C. Wilson’s baton. 


SPRING AGAIN (Nov. 10) Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic presents Grace George, C. Aubrey 
Smith and Joseph Buloff in a pleasant 
parlor comedy with an amusing idea. 


MACBETH (Nov. 11) Maurice Evans in 
his own production of Shakespeare's grim 
and all-too-timely tragedy, directed by 
Margaret Webster and with Judith An- 
derson as Lady Macbeth. 


THEATRE (Nov. 12) Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
no longer a ‘one-woman show’, stars in 
Guy Bolton’s dramatization of Somerset 
Maugham’s novel under John Golden's 
direction and management. 


JUNIOR MISS (Nov. 18) hectic comedy 
of life with daughter, dramatized by 
Chodorov and Fields from the Sally 
Benson series. Directed by Moss Hart for 
Max Gordon, with Patricia Peardon and 
Lenore Lonergan sharing ‘teen honors. 


*SONS O’ FUN (Dec. 7) a ‘full brother’ to 
Hellzapoppin, with Olsen, Johnson and 
Carmen Miranda. Scenery, Raoul Péne 
Du Bois; dances, Robert Alton; staging, 
Edward Duryea Dowling. Producers: 
Olsen and Johnson. 

*ANGEL STREET (Dec. 5) a ‘Victorian 
thriller’ by Patrick Hamilton, presented 
in London as Gaslight. Scenery by Lemuel 
Ayers. Staged and produced by Shepard 
Traube, in association with Alexander H. 
Cohen. 


*BROOKLYN, U. S. A. (Dec. 27) by John 
Bright and Asa Bordages, with Eddie 
Nugent and Martin Wolfson in the cast. 
Staging, Lem Ward; scenery, Howard 
Bay. Bern Bernard and Lionel Stande T, 
producers. 

LETTERS TO LUCERNE (Dec. 23) by 
Fritz Rotter and Allen Vincent, with 
Grete Mosheim and Katharine Alexander 
in the cast. Raymond Sovey scenery. 
Staged by John Baird. Producer, Dwight 
Deere Wiman. 


BANJO EYES (Dec. 25) Eddie Cantor in a 
musical comedy by John Cecil Holm, 
Joe Quillan and Izzy Ellison, with songs 
by Vernon Duke and John Latouche. 
Harry Horner scenery; Charles Walters 
dances; staging by Hassard Short. Albert 








Lewis, producer. 
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CLASH BY g's 


(Dec. 27) by Ch 
Odets, with Tallulah Bankhead, Jowe 
Schildkraut and Lee J. Cobb in the 
Directed by Lee Strasberg, set by Vv Boy 
Aronson. Producer, Billy Rose. 


IN TIME TO COME (Dec. 28) by Hy 
Koch and John Huston, with Ric} 
Gaines as President Woodrow Wj 
Harry Horner scenery. Staged and 5 
duced by Otto L. Preminger. 


PAPA IS ALL! (Jan. 6), folk comedy 
Patterson Greene. Cast includes Jeg 
Royce Landis, Carl Benton Reid 
Dorothy Sands. Staged by Frank Carr 
ton and Agnes Morgan. Presented by 
Theatre Guild. ; 


JOHNNY ON A SPOT (Jan. 8) 
authored political satire rewrittena 
staged by Charles MacArthur. Cast ; 
cludes Keenan Wynn, Edith Atwat, 
Will Geer. John Shubert production, 


THE LADY COMES ACROSS (Jaa. 
musical comedy, with songs by V, 
Duke and 9 LaTouche. Evely 
Wyckoff, Joe E. Lewis, Mischa Auer ay” 
Wynn Murray head the cast. Decor } 
Stewart Chaney, dances by 
Balanchine, staging by Romney Breg 
Supervised by Morrie Ryskind. Prody 
ers: Charles R. Rogers, George Hale ag 
Nelson Seabra. 








Ae 


CLOSED 


*GOLDEN WINGS (Dec. 8-12) 

*TWELFTH NIGHT (Dec. 2-13) 
HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 22, 1938—Dec. 17, 19g 
HOPE FOR A HARVEST (Nov. 26—Dec. 27) 
PIE IN THE SKY (Dec. 22-27) 

PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30, 1940—Jan. 3, 94 
THE WOOKEY (Sept. 10-Jan. 3) 

CUCKOOS ON THE HEARTH (Sept. 16-Jan, | 
THE LAND IS BRIGHT (Oct. 28—Jan. 3) 
*SUNNY RIVER (Dec. 4—Jan. 3) 

THE FIRST CROCUS (Jan. 2-6) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


THE RIVALS, second of the Theatre Gui 
Revival Series, with Mary Boland, Walte 
Hampden, Bobby Clark. Directed by Ew 
Le Gallienne in Watson Barratt’s sets. | 


CAFE CROWN, by H. S. Kraft, with Mey 
ris Carnovsky and Sam Jaffe in the cat? 
Staged by Elia Kazan, with Boris Aronse 
sets. Producers: Carly Wharton afi 
Martin Gabel. 


JASON, written and staged by Sams 
Raphaelson, with Alexander Knox, Hele 
Walker, Tom Tully and Nicholas Cont 
in the principal roles. Scenery by Jolt 
Root. A George Abbott production. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, by Ben Hecht 
staged and produced by Gilbert Mille 
with Byron McCormick and Alison Skip 
worth heading the cast. 


PORGY AND BESS, Maple ‘wood Theattt 
revival with most of the original cast, ® 
cluding Todd Duncan as Porgy. Alet 
ander Smallens will conduct. Staged & 
Robert Ross. Cheryl Crawford and Jolt 
J. Wildberg, producers. 


HEDDA GABLER, directed and produce 
by Luther Greene 
heading a cast that includes 
Morley, Ralph Forbes, Cecil Humphreys 
Margaret Mycherly and Octavia Ket 
more. 


with Katina Paxingy 
Karet 


SOLITAIRE, dramatization of the Edway 


Druten. 
by 


John van 
Directed 


by 


sets. 


Corle novel 
Mielziner 


Dudley 


Digges. Dwight Deere Wiman, product) 
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